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The Post-Graduate High School Student’ 


EUNICE STRABEL 


The number of post-graduates in the secondary schools of the 
Nation was reported as 36,541 for 1932.2 There were, in New York 
State,? only 420 such students in 1921; the number increased to 
over 5,000 by 1932. More than one-half of these post-graduates had 
completed a college preparatory course and about the same propor- 
tion planned subsequently to attend an institution of higher learn- 
ing. It would seem, therefore, that investigation concerning the 
effects of such post-graduate training on subsequent academic work 
is well justified. Does it provide a foundation for college work supe- 
rior to that of the average student? Or is it, for the greater portion 
of students later entering college, a waste of time? 

In an effort to answer this question, there were investigated the 
records of all 1926-34 University of Buffalo entrants who had spent 
a year as post-graduates in Buffalo high schools. Fifty-four such cases 
were found (33 of whom entered the University since 1931; that is, 
completed secondary school during “the depression’’). These stu- 
dents seem to be a fairly representative sample of post-graduates at 
large. Jacobsen‘ found, in a survey of post-graduates in the public 

1 This study was made possible through a grant from the General Educa- 


tion Board. It is part of a larger investigation of the articulation of high 
school and college. 

2 Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1930-32, Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 

3 Wilde, Arthur H. Post-Graduate Students in the High School, Educ. 43, 
1934, 432-7. 

4 Jacobsen, E. W. Opportunities for Post-Graduates in High Schools, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. Contrib. to Educ., No. 523, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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high schools of the United States, that the fathers of 70% were 
native born. Of our group, 71% were likewise born in the United 
States. The remaining percentages of both groups emigrated from 
Germany, Russia, Canada, and other countries of Europe and the 
Americas. Both groups have practically the same economic and 
social background (as measured by occupation of parent). Boys 
predominate in numbers over girls in these two and other studies® 
of fifth-year high school pupils. 


SUBJECTS TAKEN DURING THE POST-GRADUATE YEAR 


The subjects taken by the post-graduates during their fifth year 
in high school depend upon the subjects offered by the school and 
the courses taken in under-graduate years as well as upon the in- 
terests of the students. Curricular opportunities in secondary schools 
are usually determined by undergraduate needs, and special course 
offerings for post-graduates are on the whole lacking in Buffalo 
high schools, except for some in commercial work. The courses 
taken, therefore, are very largely the same in which students might 
have enrolled in their undergraduate years. 

Mathematics and natural sciences had the heaviest enrollment 
with 68% of the students taking part in one or both. In Jacobsen’s 
study,® mathematics ranked first, while natural sciences tied with 
English for third place. He found typewriting ranking second; for our 
group itranked near the bottomof the list. Modern foreign languages, 
American and English literature, and economics, ranked next in 
importance for our students. Such a selection of academic subjects 
would, on the whole, tend to substantiate Somer’s’ statement that 
90% of the post-graduates return to high school either to complete 
some work for college entrance requirements, or in the hope of earn- 
ing advanced college standing, or to pursue the study of cultural 
subjects. 

In their post-graduate year in high school, our students main- 
tained a Regents average 1.5% higher than they did in their senior 
year. There are several reasons to account for this: in the first place, 
as post-graduates, with no requirements, they were able to take 
subjects in which they had special interest, and in which they were 
especially apt. In the second place, they carried one subject less, 
on the average, during this fifth year than during their fourth. And 

5 Wilde, A. H. Op. cit. 


6 Op. cit. 
7 Somers, J. I. J. Nat'l. Educ. Ass’n., 27, 1933, 197-198. 
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TABLE I 


VARIOUS SUBJECTS TAKEN DURING A POST-GRADUATE 
YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL 


(in percentages) 














SuBJECT % Takine SUBJECT % Takine 
Adv. Miathv. <<. ean 68.0 Fe eer ere 12.0 
RaSRE ETE Cli 6 ce Scares ac ees els 68.0 WRCC HANOI os ances o eierce ee 8.0 
Mod. For. Lang........ 48.0 Shonthands..s. 3.3. ae ene 8.0 
Amer. and Eng. Lit..... 30.0 . weer 6.0 
BCORGIIICE..... 5 ese ne en 26.0 Commercial Law and Arith... 4.0 
Design and Rep........ 24.0 PURER EIOR oes. oo cilsi sires sieve erore 2.0 
Hist. of Mus., Art, Harm. 24.0 Home Economics........... 2.0 
IRUOD Vic. cos ed Oe ees 14.0 





thirdly, they were a year older in academic training as well as 
chronologically, and might, therefore, be expected to do better work 
than the undergraduates with whom they were sectioned. 


THE POST-GRADUATES AND THEIR CONTROLS 
AT COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


The 54 post-graduates were paired with an equal number of con- 
trol students for age at graduation and year completing high school, 
for New York State Regents average® (excluding post-graduate 
year), rank in graduating class, college curriculum, and percentile 
ranking on the Psychological Examination’ administered at college 
entrance. The two groups were very closely matched.’® The post- 
graduates were, to be sure, a year older at college entrance than their 
controls, since they were paired for age at high school completion. 
Furthermore, in all measures used for comparison, there are no re- 
liable differences (in either measures of central tendency or disper- 
sion) between all University students graduated from Buffalo high 
schools! and either of these two groups. That is to say, the post- 


8 A weighted average of all ‘‘academic’’ New York high school Regents 
grades reported by the high school to the college. Grades in music, drawing, 
shop, home-making, and commercial subjects were deleted from the average, 
not being considered ‘“‘academic.’’ Each Regents grade was weighted accord- 
ing to the amount of unit credit which it represented. 

® American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High 
School Seniors and College Freshmen. Prepared by L. L. and Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone, Published by the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

10 Dividing the post-graduates on the basis of years entered, it was found 
that the group of 21 students, who were graduated prior to 1929, were sig- 
nificantly poorer on Regents examinations than their mates, who were grad- 
uated since 1930. 

1 Tt will be remembered that all members of post-graduate group and its 
control are graduated from Buffalo high schools. 
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graduates are a random sampling of all University of Buffalo en- 
trants from the City’s secondary schools. 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF POST-GRADUATE STUDENTS WITH THEIR 
CONTROLS AND WITH ALL UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
FRESHMEN GRADUATED FROM BUFFALO 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

















Post-GRADUATE ConTROLS Aut U. B. FresoMen 

MEAN 8.D. Mean §.D. a 750) 8.D 
Age at H.S. Grad.. 17.75 1.2 1 ay .94 Me: : 1.0 
ST OR oie inate 5.6 1.9 5.6 1.8 5.0 1.9 
Regents Ave..... 81.6 5.3 81.9 47 81.2 5.5 
Rank in Grad. Class. 6.0 i Bey | 6.1 1 ey 6 6.0 1.9 

















FRESHMAN COLLEGE AVERAGE OF POST-GRADUATES 
AND THEIR CONTROLS 

The total group of post-graduate students showed no reliable 
superiority in freshman college average over either their controls 
or over the total freshman University group. However, they were 
superior in the social sciences, perhaps because of a greater social 
maturity gained during an additional year of living. Or, since such 
post-graduates largely returned for a fifth year because of limited 
finances, (see later section) they may have been sensitized to social 
science problems by their economic situation. They did poorer 
work in mathematics. (This is surprising inasmuch as 68% of the 
post-graduates passed courses in this field in their fifth year in high 
school.) Except for a wider distribution, they were almost alike in 


TABLE III 


FRESHMAN COLLEGE AVERAGESt OF POST-GRADUATES 
AND THEIR CONTROLS 
































GIRLS Bors Tora. 
P.G ConTROL* PG. CoNnTROL P.G. ConTROL 
Freshman Eng..........| 4.9 4.8 4.1 4.4 4.2 4.4 
Freshman Math........] 5.1 5.0 4.0 > ef 4.2 4.6 
eS ree 4.6 4.8 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.3 
EAVAROL AVEO, 6.606000) Bee 3.8 4:2 4.3 4.2 4.1 
Ue Re Cr 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.4 4.1 
WSolleve-Ave:....... 6... 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.0 4.2 4.2 





* All students herein considered are graduates from Buffalo high schools. 

+t These averages are based on the following values: A=6; B=5; C=4; 
D =3; E (condition) =2; and F (failure) =1. Each course is weighted by the 
number of hours of credit it represents. 
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physical science courses. There were no reliable differences in either 
foreign language or in freshman English. 

When the group was divided on the basis of sex, the girls excelled 
the boys in all fields. This is true also for the total University popu- 
lation. The boys, in a comparison with their classmates in the con- 
trol group, showed marked superiority in the social sciences and 
inferiority in mathematics, while the girls did better work than their 
controls in the physical sciences. However, the number of girls taking 
work in this field was so small, that their superiority does not cause 
a reliable difference in favor of the total post-graduate group. 


COMPARISON OF COLLEGE WORK OF PRE-DEPRESSION 
AND DEPRESSION POST-GRADUATES 

The fifth year group was divided on the basis of year entered; 
those completing high school prior to 1930 and those entering college 
more recently. The group who were post-graduates during the de- 
pression years do better work in the social sciences, while those who 
studied earlier excel in the physical sciences. These differences may 
be more closely related to other factors than to the time at which 
they took a fifth year of secondary school work. Studies’? show that 
successful college students do more superior work in the social 
sciences than in other fields. The physical sciences do not differenti- 
ate the superior from the inferior to nearly the same extent. Then, 
too, possibly, the depression, for one reason or another, has particu- 
larly sensitized these students who enter college during this time to 
social problems. 

When the two groups are separated for sex, it is found that the 
girls graduating in the twenties do superior college work to those 
graduating in the thirties in every field except the social sciences. 
(The latter group is significantly superior.) For the boys, it is im- 
possible to compare the two groups in mathematics and foreign 

12 Wagner compared students (college entrants 1925-1930) who succeeded 
beyond the expectations aroused by their high school grades with those who 
did much poorer work than would have been similarly predicted. The greatest 
difference between the college work of the two groups was in the social science 
field. Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 13, 1936, No. 5. 

Eckert found in comparing students judged as mature with those judged 
bright, that the former group were particularly outstanding in the social sci- 
ences while the latter excelled more in mathematics. Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 
9, 1934, 103-122. 

Strabel found that the three-year high school graduate, although attaining 
about the same freshman college average as a control group, did superior work 


in the social sciences. The Three-Year High School Graduate, Univ. of Buffalo 
Studies, 13. 1936, No. 3. 
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languages, since too few students of the earlier group carried college 
courses in these fields. In English, the groups perform very nearly 
alike in spite of the superiority of the later group in Regents grades; 
in physical science, the earlier group to enter excelled; and in social 
science, the later one. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN COLLEGE 


In their freshman year at college, the post-graduates participated 
equally as much in extra-curricular activities as did their controls. 
Slightly over half of each, 54% of the former and 56% of the latter, 
took part in some activities. Those who did participate averaged 
2.1 and 2.2 activities, respectively. Approximately 40% of the fifth 
year group belonged to a fraternity as contrasted with exactly half 
of the control group. Three more of the post-graduates than of the 
controls joined in athletics and three more of the controls were ac- 
tive on school papers. 


TABLE IV 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF POST-GRADUATES AND 
THEIR CONTROLS DURING THEIR FRESHMAN 
COLLEGE YEAR 
(in percentage participating) 








Post-GRADUATES ConTROLS 








Fraternity and sorority 38. 50.0 
Glee Club 24. 18.5 
AMMAR aie cehs c.ct = citrund arene srateuah er recerers 35 .: j 
ROMMNERNIOSh'hie oar Som orale aucun elem 5. 
3. 


PRIA IRI OIE 2/52 sos cie 6g Mision ede eyelets 9. 











QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES 

Questionnaires were sent to all the post-graduates concerning 
their reasons for returning to high school for an extra year and the 
value of such work. There were included such questions as: ““Why 
did you return to high school as a post-graduate? If you had to do 
it over again, would you return to secondary school after gradua- 
tion? Did this year have any social or scholastic value?” Exactly 
half replied. 

The majority of those answering stated that they either lacked 
finances (33%) for attending an institution of higher education or 
were too young (29%) to go to college immediately upon high school 
completion. Another 10% felt that a post-graduate year in high 
school would better prepare them, scholastically or physically, for 
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college. Seven per cent said that they returned to participate in 
athletics. Two per cent offered each of the following reasons: better 
chances to go out of town to college (evidently a vain hope); greater 
opportunity for outside interests than college would have allowed; 
indecision as to college, their future, or the course they would like 
to take; no desire to attend college at the time; and part-time em- 
ployment which they did not want to give up. 

Fifty-two per cent of those answering questionnaires said they 
would return as post-graduates if they had to do it over again; 
43% would not, and 5% were undecided. 

Of those who would return to high school, 46% would do so be- 
cause they had been too young to enter college at secondary school 
graduation. Fifty per cent, of the 18 cases who would not return 
if given the chance to change their experiences, declared that the 
year spent in high school graduate work had been a total waste of 
time from an academic point of view. They went on to say that sub- 
jects taken during their post-graduate year were of no value in col- 
lege; the year so spent developed habits of laziness and mental 
sloth; and they could have done college work satisfactorily at a 
younger age than the one at which they had entered. The fact that 
they did no better than a control group corroborates their state- 
ments. Studies of young students“ likewise show that youthfulness 
at college entrance is no handicap, indicating that they were prob- 
ably right in saying that their youth would not have lowered the 
level of their work. 

In all, 31% of the students who answered the questionnaires re- 
ported that the post-graduate year was of scholastic value, either 
directly through the knowledge of subject matter, or indirectly 
through pre-college practice in time-budgeting. Although less than 
one-third felt that the year had scholastic value, 90% of those who 
replied said that it was helpful either socially, physically, or voca- 
tionally. 

Eighty per cent reported that as post-graduates they had greater 
freedom than at any other high school level. They had less faculty 


13 One third of the post-graduates were sixteen years six months or younger 
at high school graduation. 


14 Sarbaugh, M. E. The Young College Student, Univ. of Buffalo Studies, 
9, 1934, pp. 58-73. 

Moore, M. W. A Study of Young High School Graduates, Teachers College, 
—— Univ. Contrib. to Educ., No. 583, Bureau of Publications, New York 
vity, 1933. 
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supervision and freer use of the building and of other school facili- 
ties. They came and went more as they desired; were not required 
to remain in school the entire day; were less disciplined; and were 
allowed to select their own subjects, being exempt even from physi- 
cal education. This greater freedom, they felt, was a valuable ex- 
perience in preparing them for college life. 

When the students were asked to evaluate the courses they had 
carried during their fifth year, nine voted for a mathematics course; 
eight votes were similarly cast for each science, foreign language, 
and commercial subjects; four for English or American Literature 
classes; and two for history. Two votes were cast against each, 
mathematics, history, and commercial subjects as having no value; 
and one versus each foreign language and English literature. 

In some of the courses they carried as post-graduates, students 
found a great deal of repetition between high school and college 
course content. Twenty-four per cent found overlapping in mathe- 
matics; 28%, in English; 16, in science; 8, in history; and 4% in 
drawing, psychology, and French courses. This agrees fairly closely 
with the amount of overlapping reported by Buffalo high school 
graduates” who did not return to high school after completion of the 
four-year course. The fifth year students were, after all, enrolled 
in the same courses with undergraduates, and so might be expected 
to report similar experiences. 

Sixty-one per cent of the post-graduates said thay they did not 
get any more individual attention from their teachers during their 
post-graduate year than during any other year. The remaining 39% 
had more individual conferences with their teachers about class 
work, helpful advice on outside reading, help in choice of subjects 
and a vocation, and aid in preparation for retaking of Regents or 
College Entrance Board Examinations. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AT VARIOUS 
EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

Students who answered questionnaires stated that they partici- 
pated in 2.2 activities each during the senior year in high school, 
1.5 during the post-graduate year, and 1.6 during their freshman 
year at college. They were not excluded from extra-curricular events 
in high school after they were graduated, not even from inter- 
scholastic competitive events. In the latter year they took greater 


1 Wagner and Strabel, Repetition of High-School Course Content in Col- 
lege, J. Higher Educ., December, 1935. 
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part in athletics and less in writing for school publications and in 
science, languages, stamp, or other club activities than they had at 
the former level. They held no offices in their freshman year at the 
University, while in their last undergraduate year in high school, 
they were salutatorians, captains of debate teams, editors of school 
magazines, secretaries and presidents of literary societies, presidents 
of inter-scholastic press associations, of rifle clubs, of science clubs, 
and of Hi-Y’s. To be sure, freshmen at college are rarely elected 
presidents of clubs or societies unless all members are freshmen; 
whereas at the fourth year level, be it high school or college, seniors 
hold most of the offices of the various school organizations. 


TABLE VII 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN BY POST- 
GRADUATES DURING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
POST-GRADUATE, AND FRESHMAN 
COLLEGE YEARS 


(in percentage participating) 








Post-GRADUATE 


Senior YEAR 
Year 





Clubs such as language, stamp, 
chess, etc 14 

Publications 16 

Athletics 14 

Giee Chib, Chorus. ..... o.- - 605. 

Dramatics 

Hi-Y 

Legion of Honor 

Debating 

Fraternities 

Moving-up-day 


NK NANWO 














EMPLOYMENT OF POST-GRADUATES 


Forty per cent of the post-graduates were employed during this 
year; 44% during their freshman college year. On the former level 
they averaged 27 hours of work per week; on the latter, 21. This 
amount of outside employment is slightly greater than for the en- 
tire college population. Jones," in 1930, found 40% of the freshmen 
at the University engaged in outside employment. This 40% worked 
on the average of 19 hours per week. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The post-graduate students are close to being a random selection 
of the entire University population. Those enrolling in the college 


16 Jones, E. S. Studies from the Office of Personnel Research, Univ. of 
Buffalo Studies, 8, 1930. 
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prior to “the depression” were significantly inferior on New York 
State Regents Examinations to the group matriculating since 1930. 
In spite of this poorer high school performance, the earlier group 
tended to give a better performance in every college subject field 
except the social sciences. 

The entire group maintained a freshman college average very 
similar to that of all University of Buffalo students. When they were 
paired with a control group on the bases of age at high school gradua- 
tion, American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
scores, rank in high school graduating class, and New York State 
Regents average, no differences appeared between the two groups 
on freshman college average. However, differences appeared in cer- 
tain college fields. In spite of the extra work the post-graduates 
had taken in this field, the control group did superior work in mathe- 
matics. In the social studies, the post-graduates maintained higher 
average grades, which may possibly be due to greater maturity 
gained through such experiences as an additional year of age may 
bring. 

The major reasons for taking a post-graduate course as reported 
on questionnaires, were lack of finances to attend college, and youth 
at high school graduation. The latter is generally considered by the 
layman to be a disadvantage in college. There is no unanimity of 
opinion among those replying concerning the desirability of the post- 
graduate course. About half would again return to high school, 
slightly less than half would not, and a very small percentage were 
undecided. 

The post-graduate population entering prior to the depression 
were significantly different from those entering during the depres- 
sion. Implications arrived at for the one group would not hold for 
the second. The latter group, although superior on Regents 
Examinations, did superior work in one field only—the social 
studies. In other subjects, wherever the number of cases was suffi- 
cient, the earlier group either equalled the latter in achievement, 
i.e., in English courses, or excelled them, i.e., in physical sciences. 

No great advantages, either academic or social, seem to accrue 
from high school post-graduate work. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that high schools are now planned and organized for the 
non-graduate. 








Foreign Language Requirements for 
Pre-professional Study 






W. P. SHOFSTALL 





College students must satisfy a greater minimum requirement in 
foreign languages than in any other field according to an analysis 
of the prescribed courses listed for the 585 colleges and universities 
included in the 1933 College Blue Book.! From this fact, one would 
naturally infer that foreign languages are considered by those who 
formulate educational policies as the most universally essential ele- 
ment needed to complete a college education. Therefore, it becomes 
perfectly proper to raise the question as to why courses in foreign 
languages are considered so vital to the needs of every college and 
university graduate. Is it because the college student must know 
languages in order to master some of his college courses or to succeed 
better in his chosen profession? Or, is it because there is inherent 
“cultural value” in the study of foreign languages? If languages are 
studied for the latter reason, the question can legitimately be raised 
as to why they are considered more essential for this purpose than 
social studies, science, or the humanities. Furthermore, if it is for 
cultural purposes that languages are studied, and not for their value 
as skill or tool subjects, would not the emphasis in teaching be dif- 
ferent from that generally found today? In any case, all who are 
concerned with these questions will be interested in the following 
material, which undoubtedly will not solve the problem, but which 
may throw some light on it. 

Foreign languages were included practically always in the groups 
of freshman-sophomore courses which were found to be of little 
or no value as predictors of scholastic success in the professional 
schools and colleges of the University of Missouri. This fact was indi- 
cated in the results of a recently completed study? which grouped 
the freshman-sophomore courses taken by 901 students, who re- 
ceived professional degrees at the University of Missouri, into three 
groups, according to the extent grades received in the courses of 




































1 Hurt, Huber William and Hurt, Harriett-Jeane. The 1933 College Blue 
Book, The Rhode Press, 1933. 

2 Shofstall, W. P. “. . . Relative Values of Freshman-Sophomore Courses 
as Predictors of Scholastic Success in the Professional Schools and Colleges 
of the University of Missouri.’’ Unpublished doctor’s thesis, 1932. 
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each group correlated with a criterion called “improvement’” or 
the ability of the student to earn grades in professional courses which 
were superior to the grades they received in the pre-professional 
freshman-sophomore courses. 

This study classified courses into three groups by placing in group 
‘“‘A”’ those freshman-sophomore courses in which grades received 
by students correlated highest with their “improvement,” in group 
“B”’ those freshman-sophomore courses in which grades correlated 
next highest, and in group ‘‘C”’ those freshman-sophomore courses 
in which students’ grades correlated lowest with the ability of the 
students to make better grades in professional courses than in 
freshman-sophomore non-professional courses. 

The results of the study as far as the foreign languages are con- 
cerned are shown in Table I below, where it may be seen that the 
only exception to the statement that foreign languages fall into 
group “C”’ is in the case of law students. In other words, grades in 
foreign languages seem to be good indicators of success in profes- 
sional courses only for law students. 


TABLE I 


GROUP OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSES ACCORDING TO THE 
EXTENT TO WHICH MARKS CORRELATE WITH 
IMPROVEMENT 








PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Courses 
B.P.A. cD. ENGI. | JOUR. 





Classical Languages...| — C — 
French and Italian....| — C — C — 
Germanic Languages. .| — C — C C 
Spanish —- C <= Cc -— 


























Nore: The schools studied were: AG.—Agriculture; B.P.A.— Business and 
Public Administration; ED.—Education; ENGI.—Engineering; JOUR.— 
Journalism; Law; and MED.—Medicine. Students in the schools of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering took so few foreign language courses during their first 
two years that the results were unreliable for these two schools. 


3 The definition of the term “improvement” may best be given by the fol- 
lowing examples: If there are two students who made the same average 
grades during the freshman-sophomore years, the one who made the better 
grades in the professional courses taken later would have made greater ‘‘im- 
provement.” Or, if there are two students who made different grades in pre- 
professional work, the one whose grade point-hour ratio for the senior college 
professional courses exceeded his grade point-hour ratio for the pre-profes- 
sional work in the greatest amount would have made greater “improvement.” 
In other words, the student shows ‘‘improvement’’ who seems to have that 
which is necessary to do outstanding work in his professional courses, as com- 
pared with the quality of pre-professional work he did. 
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Table II shows that grades in group ‘‘C”’ courses, the group which 
includes foreign languages, for all schools except Law not only fail 
to correlate with the criterion “improvement,” but also fail to corre- 
late as well as other courses with the actual average grades made by 
these students in their professional courses. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AVERAGE MARKS IN FRESHMAN- 
SOPHOMORE COURSES AND AVERAGE MARKS IN 
SENIOR COLLEGE PROFESSIONAL COURSES 








COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF AVERAGE MARKS IN PROFESSIONAL 


COURSES WITH: 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND 


CoLLEGEs 





AVERAGE Marks oF OnE OTHER Average Marks IN Group “C” 
Group or Courses OURSES 





Agriculture 
B.P.& A 
Education 
Engineering 
Journalism 











Table III illustrates more clearly the meaning of the term ‘“‘im- 
provement,”’ and shows that students who made least improvement 


TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF STUDENTS WHO MADE MOST 
IMPROVEMENT WITH THOSE WHO MADE 
LEAST IMPROVEMENT 








AveRAGE Marks 

AveRAGE Marks Mane IN ALL 
Mabe IN ALL PROFESSIONAL Group “C” Course 

Courszs (First Courses 


Two Years) (Last Two Years) 
PROFESSIONAL 





Most LEAsT 


iT 
Most Least Most Leas IuPROVEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


ImprovE-| IMprove-| ImpRovE-| ImPROvE- 
MENT MENT MENT MENT 
Group | Group | Group | Group Mark Hours Mark 


225 226 274 215 184 15 209 
233 236 283 206 226 26 242 
239 | 251 279 209 226 18 261 
236 | 239 270 210 225 14 233 
218 219 | 267 196 188 24 197 
227 | 227 265 181 223 21 232 
216 | 214 257 198 212 14 259 



































Note: To make this part of the study twenty-five pairs (50) of students 
from each school were selected who made the same average marks in pre- 
professional courses, but one student had made much improvement and the 
other had made little improvement. Average marks were computed by con- 
sidering one hour of “E’’ 400 points; “S,”’ 300; ‘“‘M,” 200; “‘I,” 100; and 
“F,’”’ 000. In Table III averages are recorded at the nearest whole number. 
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received high marks in Group “C” courses while those students 
who made much better marks in professional courses than they 
made in the pre-professional courses made low marks in Group “‘C”’ 
courses. Furthermore, this table shows that the more successful 
students took slightly fewer hours of Group ‘‘C”’ courses while the 
unsuccessful students took more hours of Group ‘‘C”’ courses. 

Thus we see that at the University of Missouri students who 
made relatively low marks in their professional courses had, during 
their freshman-sophomore years, made their best marks in such 
courses as foreign languages; while those students who made rela- 
tively high marks in their professional courses had made their 
poorest marks in such courses as foreign languages. 

We are, therefore, in a position to suggest that the following con- 
clusion drawn by Dr. Howard R. Marraro‘ as a result of his study of 
modern foreign language requirements for medical schools might 
be enlarged upon to include professions other than medicine. 

“The main benefit of modern language study is cultural rather 
than scientific or professional.”’ 

If Dr. Mararro’s conclusion can be established as a fact, the two 
following principles regarding foreign languages in our curriculum 
could be defended: 

1. If foreign languages are required in either pre-professional or 
liberal arts curriculums, this must be justified on a cultural rather 
than a scientific or professional basis. 

2. If foreign languages are prescribed, such prescription must be 
made “adaptable to the student’s individual personality and re- 
quirements.’ 

The acceptance of either of the above principles would revolution- 
ize much of present day foreign language teaching, or the amount of 
time devoted to it in our colleges would be very significantly de- 
creased. 


4 Marraro, Howard R., ‘“‘Modern Foreign Language Requirements for Ad- 
mission to American Medical Schoois and Colleges,”’ Journal of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, Nov., 1934. 

5 Hawkes, Herbert E., ‘‘Co-operation Between the College and the Medical 
School,” Journal of the Association of American Medical Colleges, May, 1930. 
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Relationship Between the Amount of 
Academic Training and Job 
Performance 
C. H. SMELTZER AND C. R. ADAMS 


Comparatively little research has been done to determine the 
relationship between the amount and type of academic training and 
the ability to succeed in an occupation after formal training has 
ceased. There may be several reasons why research has lagged in 
this field. No doubt, the greatest difficulty has been that of ade- 
quately defining ‘‘successful job performance.” Many of the ex- 
planations or definitions which have been given are so general in 
nature that any measurement or evaluation of them has had to 
be guided by one individual’s opinion rather than by factual evi- 
dence. The subjective character of such measurement renders it 
practically valueless. Perhaps another reason for the lack of factual 
evidence is the neglect of colleges and universities to make follow-up 
studies of alumni. 

It is true that the usual function of the registrar in an instituton 
of higher learning is to keep the accounting records of students, and 
to develop standards of various types—especially those for admis- 
sion. Much of the research on prediction of scholastic success and 
the subjectivity of school marks which has been done by registrars 
and research workers, has not as yet been applied in curriculum 
changes and in admission requirements to the fullest extent. The 
general tenor of such work is, however, pointed toward this end. 

Another field in which institutions of higher learning should be 
interested, lies in the accomplishments of its students after leaving 
school. A continued study of graduates will accumulate data which 
will be valuable in guiding necessary changes in curriculums as 
well as in admission standards. Theoretically, at least, there should 
be some type of relationship either between the amount of academic 
training, or type of training, and the quality of accomplishment or 
success in the vocation which students follow. 

The data presented here represents a study of carefully controlled 
“Job performance evaluation” for a specific group of employees in a 
large organization,! and the educational background of these people. 


1 Refers to the Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Administration, an 
organization of 14,521 employees, at its peak. 


15 
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How the job performance evaluation was obtained :? The job per- 
formance evaluation in this study was performed on a group of 
people employed as visitors in the Pennsylvania Relief Administra- 
tion. (The duties of a visitor include contacting applicants for relief, 
determining eligibility, and computing the amount of relief grant.) 
There were 3,918 visitors included in the evaluation, the general 
purpose of which was to establish some equitable basis upon which 
promotions could be effected, salary changes made, and demotions 
or retrenchment could take place, when and where necessary. 

Since the final job evaluation was to play a vital role in the future 
of these employees within the organization, the general plan of 
development and execution was given considerable study. A com- 
plete and valid job evaluation was difficult because much of the 
work of these employees was of such a varied and subjective nature 
that many phases of it could not be measured objectively. Never- 
theless, in any organization there are employees who are looked upon 
as doing their job well and others who are not so successful. Since a 
differentiation theoretically existed, the problem of evaluation was 
approached from a qualitative standpoint. Experimental work was 
done to determine which elements or factors tended to contribute 
to success or failure, and finally a two-fold type of evaluation was 
developed. 

First, a test of technical information about the job was adminis- 
tered on a state-wide basis. This test was carefully validated, and 
the scores indicated accurately the amount of technical information 
each employee possessed about his job. These test scores permitted 
a ranking of the employees from the highest to the lowest in each 
local administrative unit. Second, a merit ranking was obtained, in 
which all employees in each administrative unit were arranged in 
a merit order. This merit ranking was designed to obtain a consensus 
of opinion as to the effectiveness of each person’s performance on 
the job.’ 

After such a comprehensive dual evaluation, it was possible to 
combine the separate rankings in any relative proportion desired. 

2 A detailed description of how this procedure was developed and carried 
out on a statewide basis will be found in the September-October issue of 
Social Work Technique. 

? This represents but a meagre outline of the preliminary work and actual 
carrying through of the total merit evaluation of these employees. A more 
comprehensive analysis is not given here, since the specific purpose of this 


discussion is to compare the results of this merit evaluation with the academic 
background possessed by those included in the study. 
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However, rather than combining the two rank orders in some pro- 
portion in order to study the effect or relationship of academic 
background, they will here be treated separately. 

Amount of education and test scores: First, will be presented the 
findings on the relationship between the amount of academic train- 
ing and test scores. Although there has never been a minimum level 
of education required of a candidate, there has been a minimum 
level of education and experience combined. This has been expressed 
in terms of points, the allotment of which will not be discussed here. 
Nevertheless, this standard has made it almost necessary for the 
candidate to be a college graduate. Considerable experience in the 
field of social work, however, could off-set a smaller amount of 
education. Thus, the educational training of these people ranges 
from one year of high school to four years of professional training. 
It might be stated, in this connection, that the personnel in the 
organization expanded so rapidly and there were so few people 
trained for the type of work a visitor performs, that the 3,918 
people represent a most heterogeneous group from the standpoint 
of vocational background and interests. However, the only factor 
upon which this comparison will be based is the amount and type 
of academic training. 

Table I shows the amount of education, the number of people at 
each level, and several statistical characteristics for each distribution 
of scores. 

The table shows a general tendency for the mean test scores to 
increase with an increase in the amount of education. The peak, or 
highest mean test score of 216, occurs with those who have had one 
year of professional school training. (A professional school is here 
defined as any school which has been preceded by a college course of 
one or more years.) When the three levels—secondary, college and 
professional school—are considered, the lowest test scores are made 
by those who have had secondary school training only. Within the 
secondary school group, Table I shows that those who completed 
four years score nine points higher than those who completed three 
years; thirteen points higher than the two-year group; and ten 
points above the first year goup. The same general trend occurs with 
the various college groups, but not in the same magnitude. However, 
one should not conclude from Table I that the amount of education 
will affect the amount of technical information which these people 
have learned about their jobs, as measured by the test of technical 
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TABLE I 


SCORES MADE ON THE TEST OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
ACCORDING TO THE AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 








AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING 


MEAN 





Secondary 


1 year 
2 years 
3 years 
4 years 


191 
188 
192 
201 





College 


1 year 
2 years 
3 years 
4 years 


454 
219 
2501 


200 


207 
207 
208 
214 





Professional 


1 year 
2 years 
3 years 
4 years 


Over 4 years 


Total 3297 


445 
63 
36 
17 

4 


212 


216 
213 
213 
209 
223 





Total 565 215 


Entire State 3918* 210 














* The summation of the totals for each of the above groups does not equal 
the total of 3,918 to whom the test was administered because of a slight over- 
lapping in the professional and college groups. This is caused by the fact that 
448 of the professional group had but one, two, or three years of college 
training prior to their professional training. 


information. It may be that the school has been a selector of those 
highest in intelligence, and by virtue of this fact, those who are the 
brightest have learned most about the work they do. No information 
is available with regard to the intelligence of these people. Neither 
is there any evidence to indicate that they represent a precise 
sampling of the people who have completed a similar amount of 
schooling. 

The magnitude of certain differences is important. For example, a 
critical ratio of 11.6 exists between the mean scores (200 and 212) 
for the 504 people with one to four years of secondary school train- 
ing and the 2,501 people with one to four years of college training. 
The magnitude of this difference indicates that it is a statistically 
reliable one. Likewise, the difference between the college group and 
the professional group gives a critical ratio of 2.3, which indicates 
an approach to statistical reliability. 
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The coefficient of correlation between test scores and the amount 
of education is .24. Since there is but a slight positive tendency for 
test scores to increase with the amount of education, it indicates 
that other factors than amount of education are influencing the test 
scores. 

Amount of education and merit ranking: In order to make a com- 
parison between the amount of education and the merit ranking for 
the 3,918 people throughout the state, the rankings have been 
divided into fifths and then summated for the entire state. This 
type of division is necessary because of the varying size of different 
administrative units. 

Table II shows the percentage of employees with the indicated 
amounts of education, who fall within the respective fifths of the 
merit ranking. 

TABLE II 


SHOWING MERIT RANKING BY FIFTHS FOR VISITORS AC- 
CORDING TO aieseaiadeel AND TYPE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RAINING 








% IN % IN % IN % IN 


AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING HIGHEST NEXT TO MIDDLE NEXT TO 
FirtH HicHEsT Firra Lowest 


Firta FirtH 





Secondary 
20 10 25 30 
2 years 31 20 26 16 
3 years 34 25 12 21 
4 Years:...... 419 24 16 21 





Total 504 23 17 





College 
1 year 123 14 22 
D VORES 5: 5 «2 454 19 1é 
3 years...... 219 19 17 y 20 
2501 20 20 19 





3297 20 19 19 





Professional 
1 year 445 20 21 17 
Z VORISs 6 6 ss 63 19 14 29 14 
3 ¥@ars.....-- 36 19 8 17 25 
4VOars.. ...... 17 29 12 12 12 
Over 4 years.. t 50 


565 20 19 19 17 


























For example, when the 20 employees who completed one year of 
secondary school are considered, 10 per cent fall in the highest fifth 
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of the merit rating; 25 per cent fall in next to the highest fifth; 30 
per cent in the middle fifth; 10 per cent in next to the lowest fifth; 
and 25 per cent are in the lowest fifth. All other groups in Table II 
may be read in a similar manner. 

Such questions as the following arise in connection with a study 
of the relationship between merit ranking and the amount of educa- 
tion. Do those employees with the greatest amount of education 
tend to receive the highest merit rating? Is it essential that a person 
in this type of work possess a high school education or even a college 
education? 

If academic background plays an important role in the effective- 
ness with which these employees perform their work, as determined 
by group opinion of their supervisors, then we should expect an 
increase in the percentages in the highest fifth with an increase in 
education. Likewise, we should expect a decrease in the percentage 
of employees in the lowest fifth with an increase in the amount of 
education. Table II shows no such tendency. As a matter of fact, 23 
per cent of the total high school group falls in the highest fifth as 
compared to 20 per cent of the college group and 20 per cent of the 
professional group. The percentage which falls in the lowest fifth 
is the same for both the total high school group and the total college 
group. A study of the other fifths indicates no constant tendency for 
the percentages to shift in any consistent direction. 

The statistical reliability between the percentages found in Table 
II and an expectancy of 20 per cent in each fifth gives critical ratios 
too low to be considered reliable. The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the amount of education and merit ranking is —.01. 

Now the two questions previously raised can be answered. First, 
the employees who have the greatest amount of education do not 
receive a merit rank essentially different from those with fewer 
years of training. Second, it is not necessary for these employees.to 
possess a high school education or a college education if success in 
the work is based upon the criterion of merit ranking; and if such a 
merit ranking is a valid measure of actual success. 

Fields of study and test scores: Another analysis was made of the 
relationship between test scores and the fields of specialization for 
all college trained employees. The following large fields were used: 
(1) business; (2) liberal arts; (3) nursing; (4) professional; (5) social 
service; (6) teaching; (7) technical and scientific; (8) miscellaneous, 
and unknown. The greatest difference in test score existed between 
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the professional and nursing groups—the former being the higher. 
The business group is next to the lowest in test score, while the lib- 
eral arts and technical and scientific are next to the highest. There 
is a statistically reliable difference between the highest and lowest 
groups (professional and nursing). The difference between any other 
combination of groups is not of sufficient magnitude to be reliable. 

With the exception of the two groups which scored highest and 
lowest, respectively, on the test of technical information, the type 
of course these people majored in in college appears to have little 
influence on the amount of technical information they have learned 
about their job. 

Fields of study and merit evaluation: A further analysis of the 
fields of study which these employees pursued in school was made in 
connection with the merit ranking. It seems that no one course of 
study tended to produce a majority of superior visitors. When the 
merit ranks are divided into fifths, each of the seven previously 
mentioned fields of study are similarly represented in each fifth. 

General summary: This is a study of a group of 3,918 employees 
known as visitors in a large state relief administration. The quality 
of the work they do, as determined by a carefully planned dual merit 
evaluation consisting of a test of technical information about the 
work and a merit ranking according to job performance, is compared 
with certain characteristics of their educational background. The 
following interpretations may be made of the data obtained: 

1. There is a tendency for those people who have had the most 
academic training to be cognizant of more of the technical informa- 
tion about the job which they perform. This is only a tendency, how- 
ever, and may well be due to other uncontrollable aii intelli- 
gence for example. 

2. There is no relationship whatsoever between the amount of 
academic background and the quality of actual job performance. 
It must be remembered, in this connection, that the nature of the 
work they do is complex and at present not measurable quantita- 
tively. This ability to perform in the work has been judged by groups 
of people who supervise the work and who are intimately acquainted 
with it. Perhaps such judgment is invalid; nevertheless, in the ab- 
sence of more objective methods of measuring “performance on 
the job,” this finding represents an important factor for those 
interested in academic training to cope with in a practical world. 

3. When the type of academic training of the college group (one 
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or more years) is compared with test results and merit rankings, the 
tendency seems to be for one group of visitors to be about as satis- 
factory as any other group in their work. Only one major difference 
is found—that between the test scores of the nursing and profes- 
sional groups. Again, intelligence and other variables were not 
controlled. 

In conclusion, it might be stated that adequate research is lacking 
on the problem of occupational success of students after they leave 
school. This success, as sometimes measured by salary, represents 
a variable and uncontrollable standard. In the long runit may be safe 
to assume that some relationship must exist and that the academic 
field will be forced to make teaching and curricular changes which 
will better equip the student to do a better job—whatever it is. 

Colleges, therefore, need to focus their attention upon the product 
they graduate, to find out the changes that should be made in their 
own methods, as well as the needs of those whom they select. 
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Ability-Achievement Ratios and 
College Grading 
Wyatt W. HA.Le 


“Yes, I know my grades are high, but I have very superior 
students, and only those who are especially interested in the work 
take my courses.” 

How often has a professor of Latin (or some other subject) coun- 
tered with such a remark when it has been intimated that perhaps 
he is somewhat lenient in assigning such a large proportion of high 
grades? Would you be inclined more or less to agree with him but to 
wonder to just what extent his “‘defense”’ is valid? 

An interest in attempting to find some answer to this college riddle 
based on facts rather than on mere opinion has resulted in the use of 
what, for lack of a better word, may be referred to as ‘‘ability- 
achievement ratios’”’ to measure the extent to which various college 
professors (or courses) do attract superior students, the extent to 
which above-average grades are assigned in courses in which superior 
students are enrolled, and vice versa. 

An analysis of ability-achievement ratios has been made at Bir- 
mingham-Southern College for three grading periods during 1934- 
35 and 1935-36. These studies have been presented to the faculty 
of the College in mimeographed form, and show, for each class, the 
number of students in the course, the psychological index for the 
students in the class, and the average honor-point ratio for the 
course, on the basis of percentage of A, B, C, etc., grades assigned.! 

As might have been anticipated, the professor who had in his 
courses students with the highest average psychological index? does 

1 A limited supply of these mimeographed reports is available. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing Wyatt W. Hale, Dean and Registrar, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

2 As was indicated in a résumé of the first of the ability-achievement ratio 
analyses (summarized in the January, 1936 issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars) in order to have a numerical average 
for use as an index of the psychological test score for each student, it was de- 


cided arbitrarily to assign to 
those who on the psychological 


test ranked in the an index number of 
Top quarter 3 
Second quarter 2 
Third quarter 1 
Lowest quarter 0 


In a few cases, psychological test scores were not available. The grade 
records of these few were, of course, disregarded in the computation of honor- 
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not always give the highest grades in the College. In fact, the analy- 
sis for the second grade period referred to above showed that the 
professor who had the most intellectual students (as measured by 
their psychological test scores) gave almost the lowest grades in 
the entire College. Only two of his colleagues gave lower average 
grades than the professor with these highly intelligent students. 

Summaries of the psychological test score indices and honor- 
point ratios for grades assigned at each of the three grading periods 
studied were based on 3,525 grades for the first period, 3,644 grades 
for the second period, and 3,621 for the third, as follows: 








PsycHo.oaicaL Test Honor-Pornt Ratios 


No. oF Score INpICcEs FOR GRADES ASSIGNED 


GRADES 





ToTaL AVERAGE TorTaL AVERAGE 





First grading period....} 3525 6330 1.7957 4966 1.4088 
Second grading period. .| 3644 6233 1.7105 5087 1.3960 
Third grading period...| 3621 6229 1.7202 5169 1.4275 




















By comparing the psychological test score index for his students 
with the average for the College as a whole, and the honor-point 
ratios for grades which he assigned to the average honor-point ratio 


for the entire College, each professor could have some idea as to his 
relative rank. It was desired, however, to have a single measure 
which would combine these various factors. The ability-achieve- 
ment ratio was evolved to meet this need. It is obtained by dividing 
the average psychological test score index by the average honor- 
point ratio. The ability-achievement ratios for the College as a whole 
for the grading periods studied are as follows:3 





point ratios in the various courses. By assigning 3 points for each grade se- 
cured by a person who ranked in the top quarter on the psychological test, 
2 points to each in the second quarter, 1 to each in the third, and none to 
those in the lowest quarter, and then dividing the total thus obtained by the 
number of students involved, average psychological indices were obtained for 
each course, for each professor, for each department, and for the College 
as a whole. Similarly, by assigning 3 points for each grade of A, 2 for each B 
grade, 1 for each C, and 0 for each other grade, average honor-point ratios 
were obtained for each course, professor, and department, and for the College 
as a whole. 

3 An ability-achievement ratio of 1.0000 would indicate that on the average, 
students who ranked in the top quarter on the psychological test obtained 
grades of A, second quarter psychological test students were graded B, etc. 
rp wanoagaa therefore, grades assigned by professors at Birmingham-Southern 
College were more nearly in line with the ability of their respective students 
at the third than at the first grading period studied. This suggests (although 
it does not, of course, prove) that although professors are not furnished with 
the psychological test scores of their individual students, such a study as this 
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ABILITY-ACHIEVEMENT RaTI0s 





First grading period 1.2746 
Second grading period 1.2253 
Third grading period 1.2050 








Ability-achievement ratios may be computed for each individual 
professor and for the various departments, and when plotted, offer 
a very effective means for comparing grading practices of various 
professors and departments. As an example of the way in which 
these ratios may be used to advantage, the graph of ability-achieve- 
ment ratios by departments for the third of the grading periods 
studied thus far at Birmingham-Southern College is presented. It is 
as follows: 








NUMBER OF 
DEPARTMENT STUDENTS ABILITY-ACHIEVEMENT Ratios 








Physics 25 
Chemistry 134 
Gree 4 
French 

Italian 

History 

Political Science 

Phys. Educ. (Women) 

Sociology 

English 

German 

Spanish 

Speech 

Mathematics 

ENTIRE COLLEGE 

Geology 

Library Science 

Biology 

Economics 

Psychology 

Education 

Latin 

Religion 

Phys. Educ. (Men) 

Music 
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While ability-achievement ratios (just as any other statistical 
measure) may not be very meaningful in departments which enroll 
only a few students, and while achievement in certain departments 
as measured by grades assigned may not be expected to correlate 
too closely with ability measured by psychological test indices, it 
would appear that in courses of substantial intellectual content, the 
burden of proof of the validity for his reason for so doing rests rather 
heavily upon the professor who departs markedly from the college 
average in the assigning of grades. 





may be beneficial as a stimulus to cause the individual professor to study his 
students more carefully and be more careful in the assignment of grades. 

4 Obtained by dividing average psychological test score index by average 
honor-point ratio. 





Educational Freedom 


GOoDWIN WATSON 


I am writing an appeal to teachers everywhere who profess to be- 
lieve in educational freedom. I am writing in the name of the Com- 
mission on Educational Freedom. Recently, this Commission sent to 
every member of the Progressive Educational Association a circular 
announcing its policies and a card for enlistment. This card read as 


follows: 


I hereby apply for membership in the Commission on Educational Free- 


dom. 
I agree to work in my school, in the other organizations of teachers to 


which I belong, and in the community where I live to give active vigorous 
support to freedom of teaching and to the exercise by teachers of the full 
rights of citizenship. I will work for the freedom of students to seek all the 
facts aid craw their own tentative conclusions. 

I will report promptly to the National Headquarters any threatened viola- 


tions of educational freedom. 
I am willing to serve, if requested, on a committee to investigate alleged 


violations in other communities of the state or region. 

I am willing, if requested, to write letters or send telegrams to persons, 
publications and organizations, urging fair and thorough investigation of re- 
ported cases in which educational freedom appears to have been threatened. 

I will co-operate in other plans of action worked out by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Commission of Educational Freedom. 

I agree to try to enlist other teachers to join in supporting the work of the 


Commission on Educational Freedom. 
I agree to contribute one dollar ($1.00) annually to the work of the Com- 


mission on Educational Freedom as long as I remain a member. 


The Commission on Educational Freedom, while it proposes to 
protect teachers against petty tyranny, against enforced servility, 
and against repressive, regimenting, and reactionary pressures of 
every kind is not concerned primarily with teachers’ rights. Teachers 
do have rights which are often denied, and which have been denied 
so long that many teachers would be aghast at the audacity of lay- 
ing claim to them. Do teachers enter political campaigns with the 
same independence and influence of hardware merchants, lawyers, 
pool-room proprietors and bankers? Do teachers in elementary 
school classrooms propose and criticize educational policies with the 
same freedom and effectiveness granted to supervisors, administra- 
tors, board members, and college professors, who are often further 
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removed from the concrete situation? These are important rights, 
but they do not get to the bottom of the matter. 

It is not teachers’ rights, or schools’ rights, or even pupils’ rights 
which are our main concern. That which is right is not possessed 
exclusively by any of us. 


It is right to seek freely for the whole truth. 

It is right to share freely the truth as we understand it. 

It is right to live in integrity, acting in accord with the truth as we see it. 

It is right that young people shall be given every opportunity to under- 
stand, from every angle, the great choices in which their generation is inevita- 


bly involved. 
It is right that youth should live in fellowship with men and women who 


think freely, speak frankly, and act honestly. 


In defense of these rights, which are not private possessions, but 
cornerstones of any noble society, the Commission on Educational 
Freedom asks you to dedicate your efforts. 

That we will have a tremendous task is evidenced by some fairly 
recent incidents. 

Do you remember the announcement from a New England Col- 
lege that any members of the student-body or faculty who criticized 
the course in military training would be dismissed? 

Do you remember legislative committees trying to make political 
capital of red-hunts at several Middle Western universities? 

So often do politicians, from despicable motives, go after the scalp 
of a local school superintendent, that this office is an accepted 
occupational hazard. We hear much about college professors. We 
hear of Hearst reporters in the sheep’s clothing of prospective stu- 
dents, trying to expose able teachers. We hear of a certain state, its 
university and public schools included, controlled by a political 
machine. In a city of Kansas, business interests gunned for a socio- 
logist who had visited the Soviet Union. In upstate New York, an 
English teacher who wrote for the New Masses was the first expense 
to be pared. An American Legion Post has been after the Governor 
of West Virginia to remove a college president because he predicted 
that within ten years the Constitution would be changed. Political 
pressure in Omaha harassed a high minded educator to tragic sui- 
cide. The Provost of a California university suspended five students 
who tried to organize under student control, an open forum, and 
abetted 150 athletes organized to “rid the campus of all students 
holding extreme political views.”’ The President of a western teach- 
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ers college invited his embryonic pedagogues to throw radicals of 
that campus. At least one state university ruled that no teacher may 
be a delegate to any kind of political convention or a candidate fo 
any Office, and in Texas, teachers college professors were warned to 
have nothing to do with politics. 

Recently the whole educational profession was shocked by the 
removal of one of our ablest administrators, Payson Smith, from 
his post as Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts, in order to 
transform educational appointments into political plums. Whether 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. can convert its 
proper horror over this incident into any program of action remains 
to be seen. 

The fact that we hear less about the intimidation of teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools does not mean that freedom is 
greater. On the contrary, it means that many teachers, like docile 
slaves, have never dared to hope for a better lot. In one city all the 
support which pupils and parents could give, did not succeed in 
saving two able teachers whose enlightened opinions were distaste- 
ful to a forceful woman politician. In cities as far apart as Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, and Muskegon, Michigan, two young men 
wrote books good enough to be published, and even good enough to 
show up some weaknesses of the old order. One did lose his job, and 
the other might have been removed, had it not been for a barrage 
of protests such as our Commission on Educational Freedom prom- 
ises to stir up in future cases. A teacher in a Pennsylvania village 
got into trouble for quoting Theodore Roosevelt on how we took the 
Panama Canal. Any number of teachers in New York, Asheville, 
and Toledo have been made to feel that Union activity was perilous. 
In St. Louis, a board ruling forbids joining a Union. In an eastern 
city, an announcement of the Moscow summer school was posted 
routinely on the bulletin board, removed in panic when discovered, 
and followed by a notice to teachers forbidding mention of the fact 
that the poster had been removed. 

Texts are being continuously censored by queer-minded people. 
The Hayes and Moon history had to be dropped in New York be- 
cause a Protestant clergyman thought otherwise about the Refor- 
mation. In Bayonne, all pages of Muzzey’s history mentioning 
socialism, were torn out. Ogburn’s innocuous ‘‘Men and Machines” 
seemed to the army too dangerous to be allowed to young men in the 
“non-military”? C.C.C. camps. “Scholastic”? has been taken out of 
high school libraries, and teachers reading the Social Frontier have 
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put it behind something safe, like the Ladies’ Home Journal. In our 
nation’s capital, administered not by local school boards but by 
Congressmen nationally elected, every good teacher before receiving 
a monthly pay check must humbly and solemnly swear that he has 
neither taught nor advocated communism for some thirty days past. 

These cases are as yet isolated and sporadic, yet their influence is 
not limited to the person directly affected. The injury to education 
by the removal of the courageous few is certainly less serious than 
the intimidation of the many. Moreover, we have to see these cases 
not as standing alone, but as part of a course of events which has 
brought strenuous repression in many countries of the world. The 
great source of power, discovered and applied in the twentieth 
century, is not mechanical, electrical, financial or military, but 
psychological. The great new fact to upset our old political theories, 
is uniform control of the agencies which make up opinion. Give me 
control of papers, magazines, movies, radio, churches, mass-meet- 
ings and schools, to employ the cleverest techniques or propaganda, 
and I will guarantee results to suit, whatever the form of govern- 
ment may be. The show down, on whether we may be masters of 
our fate, or must bow to other masters for generations yet to come, 
will be in this matter of freedom to think, to speak, to discuss, to 
write and to teach, through the great agencies of mass communi- 
cation. 

Loyalty oaths in twenty-two states are either arrant nonsense, or 
the shadow of an approaching menace. From the fight made to get 
these laws passed and sustained, it is apparent that they are not 
nonsense. A stable social order can grant a maximum of freedom. As 
the conflict between old economic institutions and the demands of 
modern society grow greater, fear and insecurity will run through 
our people from top to bottom. Spasmodic contractions on our 
throats will tighten into a paralyzed death grip. Then it will be too 
late to plan for action. There is a now-or-never-in-our-lifetime 
earnestness about the fight for freedom. 

The Commission on Educational Freedom appeals to you now for 
help to defend a socially responsible freedom of education. 

On the threshold of an historical crisis which may thrust us for- 
ward into a new era of co-operative creation, abundant life and new 
liberty, or which may thrust us backward into enforced and regi- 
mented scarcity—help us to awaken the young giant—now sleeping 
as though drugged by subtle poisons of the mind—help us to awaken 
democratic America! 

















Student Recruiting’ 
CHARLES H. Lewis 


The whole problem of student recruiting has caused considerable 
discussion in the last few years. The fact that much of this discus- 
sion has been in the nature of adverse criticism calls for a survey of 
the practices engaged in by the colleges of the country, in order that 
we may determine which of these practices should be condemned 
and discontinued, which may be continued and improved, and what 
new practices, if any, may be discovered and introduced. 

Among the many studies which have been made in this field 
recently are those of the American Association of Colleges and of 
the Ohio College Association. 

They found much that is enlightening and encouraging so far as 
the possibilities of further recruiting is concerned; but also many 
practices which they condemn, some mildly, and some very seri- 
ously, among which are the following: 


1. The employment of agencies to do the recruiting on a commis- 
sion basis. Sometimes this is done by present and former students 
who have little or no knowledge of the comparative value to new 
students of the curriculums of the colleges concerned. Sometimes it 
is done by other agencies whose sole motive is the amount of income 
derived from the recruiting. 

2. A tendency to use high pressure methods, without any regard 
for the interest of the prospective students. 

3. Sometimes the representatives of the colleges engage in mis- 
representations of other institutions in such unfair ways that both 
their own and the others are hurt. 

4. Concessions are made to students who are desirable from a 
scholastic or student activity standpoint, which concesssions some- 
times descend to the plane of the cut-throat activities of the business 
of other years. 

5. Under the guise of scholarships, reduction or remission of 
tuition, and other similar methods, competitive bidding is estab- 
lished, which is entirely unworthy of the high calling of educational 
institutions endeavoring to instil the highest ideals of service in 
those who compose its student body. 


1 Submitted as the best paper read before the June 26-27 meeting of the 
Northwest Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
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6. The wasting of the money of the college and the time of high 
schools in indiscriminate interviews of seniors without reference to 
their desires or qualifications. This practice is justified by many 
colleges on the basis of the policy of the possibility of real guidance 
service. 

7. The whole recruiting business is often carried on in such a way 
as to give the student the idea that the colleges are ‘‘bidding”’ for 
him as though he were on the auction block. 

8. Many colleges in the middle west employ from one to ten full- 
time representatives in the field. It is felt that the expense of main- 
taining these results is a wild scramble for filling quotas rather than 
in performing a real educational service. 

The above are some of the practices which are condemned. How- 
ever, many facts were brought out, which can be confirmed in the 
Pacific Northwest, which may well challenge our attention, because 
of the possibilities of extending the services of the college, and of 
bringing home to us who are in the educational field the responsibili- 
ties we owe to those who are leaving high school, either without 
hope of continuing their education, or without having those contacts 
which may arouse their ambition for further training. 

In Washington, as in Ohio, only about one-fourth of the high 
school graduates enroll in any institution of higher learning. Almost 
all colleges, except a few state institutions and a few small endowed 
schools, could accomodate from ten to forty per cent more students 
than they have at the present time. 

The small percentage of high school graduates who attend college 
is challenging in contrast with the amount of money spent in re- 
cruiting. The outlay in Ohio for thirty-three colleges reported in a 
study made on this subject, was more than $100,000, exclusive of 
the expenditures for catalogs and for the regular costs of admissions, 
and it was estimated that the outlay for all the colleges in the state 
was in excess of $150,000. 

Not only is the number of high school graduates who attend col- 
lege much smaller than it should be, but the number who do attend 
seems to be largely a matter of geography. It is a notable fact that 
in a very large percentage of the colleges of the country, the student 
body is made up largely of people from the territory immediately 
surrounding the institution. The counties in which colleges are 
located usually furnish from forty to seventy-five per cent of the 
student body. This means that the counties of the various states 
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vary greatly in the number of students which they send to college. 
The average number is somewhere around twenty-five per cent, but 
some counties send not over five or six per cent while others send 
more than forty per cent. These figures in nearly all cases tell 
whether or not there is a college in the county or its vicinity. 

These facts indicate that we need to re-study the whole problem 
to see if a more rational basis may be found on which to base the 
activities of those institutions which spend time and money in re- 
cruiting efforts. 

What are the objectives of proper recruiting activities? The writer 
has corresponded with, and had interviews with hundreds of people 
on this subject: college officials; public school administrators and 
other school men; parents of students, prospective and actual; and 
others interested in college education; all with the idea of getting a 
view of the proper activities of college representatives when they 
appear in the high school, in the home, in the business house, and 
on the platform. 


They may be summarized as follows: 


1. To advertise, or rather illuminate the ideals of higher educa- 
tion, so that the prospective students may not be held back on 
account of inadequate or inaccurate information. 

2. To establish relations between the college and the home so 
that home and school and student may profit. 

3. To be sure that students may know the possibilities of self- 
help in furthering their education. 

4. To enable the college to partake more of the spirit and actual 
conditions of the life of the world, and so establish a more sympathe- 
tic understanding between them. 

5. To help the prospective student to make a more intelligent 
selection of the school which he will attend. 

6. To help the college itself so to learn the actual conditions of 
the community and the world that it may adjust and re-adjust 
itself from time to time to those conditions, and at the same time 
help preserve in the community the best idealism of our present 
life. 

7. To co-operate with the high schools to the end that the best 
guidance program may be carried out. 

8. To aid the college in selecting those students whose individual 
needs the college is really prepared to serve. 
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9. To challenge capable secondary school students to prepare 
adequately for college. 

10. The mutual acquaintance of high school and college men with 
the resulting mutual knowledge of each others’ problems. 

11. The conference of high school and college officials with the 
purpose of doing away with wasted effort in the various stages of 
education, especially in the duplication of work. 

12. The acquaintance of college officials with men who are carry- 
ing the responsibilities of the world in other fields, so that a sym- 
pathetic understanding of each other’s problems may result. 

What is now being done in the matter of recruiting? In the hun- 
dreds of letters written to college officials in the preparation of this 
paper, the far east and the far south of the country were slighted 
somewhat, so that some leeway may have to be given in applying 
the statements made herein to them. However, the statements fol- 
lowing probably represent a true cross-section of college practices 
in the entire country. 

Throughout the United States, but more especially in the far east, 
certain institutions confine their recruiting activities to giving ex- 
aminations to those who propose entering those institutions. These 
examinations are given at the seat of the institution, and sometimes 
are also given at various points in the country. Those who success- 
fully pass the examinations are admitted and those who fail are 
either re-examined or rejected. This method was once almost uni- 
versal, but has largely fallen into disuse in the last generation. It 
is possible to carry out this program only in colleges where the 
reputation of the institution will of itself attract the student body 
desired, and therefore this phase of the subject may be dismissed 
with this mention. 

One of the most ambitious programs yet undertaken in the inter- 
est of better recruiting and better integration of high school and 
college guidance is now being carried out in Ohio. It is now generally 
known as “‘The Ohio Program of High School-College Integration.” 
It is being worked out by the collaboration of the Committee on 
College Entrance of the Ohio College Association and about six 
hundred co-operating high school principals. 

There are five elements of the proposed plan, as explained by the 
Chairman of the Committee on College Recruiting, Dean R. W. 
Ogan of Muskingum College. 

The first element is a Uniform College Information Blank. There 
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are four pages in this blank and the information called for is divided 
into five parts. Four of these parts are to be filled out by the student, 
and the last one is filled out by the principal or counsellor. There is 
a vast amount of information concerning the student, his family, his 
attainments, his likelihood of going to college, his financial ability, 
and his first, second, and third choice of college. The principal gives 
information concerning the student from the viewpoint of the 
school. This information is for the purpose of enabling colleges to 
contact more intelligently those students whom they desire. There 
is also a uniform blank for application for admission to colleges, 
and a uniform blank for transcript of credits from high schools. 

The second element is the use made of the information blank. It 
is sent to the office of the College Association where selected items 
are placed on Hollerith cards. Lists of students are sent to the col- 
leges of their first, second, and third choices which gives them a 
select list of student prospects. When a student applies for admission 
to any college, the principal sends to that college the information 
in the blanks. 

The third element is, that in addition to the above service, the 
Association sorts out the blanks according to the information so that 
co-operating colleges may ask for a list of students of a certain 
pattern, for instance, students of Methodist parentage who possess 
seven hundred dollars a year for student expenses, or, as one critic 
of the plan rather cynically stated it, ‘“‘a list of the sons of railroad 
engineers who were born in Germany.” 

The fourth element is that the colleges pay the cost, ranging from 
fifty to one hundred fifty dollars, according to the size of the institu- 
tion. 

The fifth element is that both the evaluation of the results and the 
determination of the policy of the plan are shared by the College 
Association and the Ohio Education Association. 

The plan was first put into effect in the 1935-36 school year, and 
of course the results are not entirely satisfactory to its friends or its 
enemies. The writer of this paper, endeavoring to get the attitude of 
a number of college people toward the plan, found that there were 
many who felt that it is not working well at the present time, but 
only a few objections were very specifically stated. The following 
are representative: 

1. ‘It was put into operation so late this year that we felt it 
would not be of value until another year elapsed.” 
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2. “It seems to play into the hands of universities which have 
organized staffs of field representatives, which we do not.” 

3. ‘‘We would bear a very large share of the expenses and receive 
a relatively small proportion of the benefits.” 

4. “The information gathered on the blanks has not been suffi- 
ciently reliable to be of much value to the participating institu- 
tions.” 

5. “There is a gentlemen’s agreement, religiously observed by 
some and totally disregarded by others that they will not approach 
students who have not selected them as first, second or third choice.” 

6. “The Ohio Plan is not going to stop unethical ways of recruit- 
ing any more than the Code of Ethics did a few years ago.”’ 

7. “Our difficulties will not be solved until all of the colleges face 
the question fairly and insist on the student meeting a greater per- 
centage of the cost of higher education.” 

The plan is too new to give it any permanent evaluation. Dean 
Ogan says: “It can best be evaluated and improved only on the basis 
of experience. It does represent one co-operative, constructive, 
effort in the direction of high school-college integration.” The fact 
that more than three-fourths of the colleges and six hundred high 
schools of the state co-operated, and that more than thirty thousand 
blanks have been returned to the central office, indicates that the 
plan has already inspired wide-spread confidence. 

Supplementary to the main features of the plan is the Code of 
Ethics adopted by the member institutions. The Code would sub- 
ordinate all recruiting policies to the admission policies of the insti- 
tutions. It condemns recruiting through profit-making agencies, 
proselyting, and any scholarships or remissions of fees not provided 
for in the budgets. It condemns all automatic scholarships and 
awards such as those granted to valedictorians, children of mini- 
sters, and other similar awards, and recommends their abolishment 
as soon as possible. However it does not discourage scholarships and 
awards which are placed on a purely competitive basis. 

In addition to this elaborate program, many other efforts on a 
smaller scale are used. One of these is the institution of College Day. 
Throughout the middle west and elsewhere, this plan of interesting 
students in the various colleges of the state is carried out by setting 
apart a day in the high school year, usually in the spring. A part of 
the day is reserved for an assembly or for conferences, when repre- 
sentatives from various colleges talk to the students concerning 
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their institutions, or concerning education in general. Much good 
is done in this way, although these meetings seem to be open to 
some of the objectionable practices mentioned above. 

A variation of the above plan is for the colleges to foster trips by 
the senior classes to the campuses of the colleges. Here committees 
are provided to show the students around and acquaint them with 
the institution. Often the day is chosen when an athletic or other 
event is scheduled. 

Of all the practices engaged in, that of the visitation of high 
schools, homes, Parent-Teachers Associations, commencements, 
Father and Sons banquets, and other occasions by representatives 
of the colleges is productive of more good and more evil than any 
other. Here the representative is virtually on his own so far as the 
ethics of his practices is concerned. The number of visits to high 
schools varies greatly among the colleges. Some send no speakers 
except on invitation of the high school itself. Some set aside a part 
of the time of one or more members of the faculty who take this 
time from their classes to visit the schools. Others have one or more 
full-time men in the field who spend their time visiting schools, con- 
tacting alumni, and interviewing students in their homes. About 
seventy-five per cent of all colleges have from one to ten men who 
spend a large part, or all their time, in these visitations. 

The most general practice of these visitors is to talk to the seniors 
in a group, after which arrangement is made for interviewing pri- 
vately those who are interested in the college represented. Many 
schools send glee clubs with the speakers as a further attraction. 
Most church schools send speakers to the churches of their denomi- 
nations, as well as to high schools. 

In the matter of scholarships and awards, the greatest variation 
in attitude is shown. In response to the letters by the writer of this 
paper, some college officials expressed great hostility to the granting 
of any kind of scholarships, especially by automatic awards. Others 
admitted, rather apologetically, offering them. Still others offered 
them apparently with no thought of any ethical values entering into 
the practice. Some defended them as an asset both to the school 
and to the student. Many officials made much of the distinction 
between awards granted automatically to valedictorians and others, 
and those which are granted on a competitive basis. 

The number of scholarships granted varies from five to more than 
two hundred and fifty. Some states provide by law for large num- 
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bers of these in state schools, usually one or more in each county. 
However, these are being gradually eliminated. Quite a number of 
private schools grant what are called Honor Scholarships to stu- 
dents of high character and attainments. These awards are usually 
provided for by bequests to the institutions. They also show every 
shade of variation from automatic to competitive basis. Colleges 
offering these scholarships deny any relation between them and 
recruiting activities. 

A large number of schools offer no automatic scholarships, but 
make awards in the nature of remission of fees and grants-in-aid 
to students who show ability to do college work, but who are finan- 
cially unable to go to college without some assistance. 

Only one scholarship was discovered which is given to athletes 
as such. This was provided for by a former coach of the insti- 
tution. 

Another source of recruiting has to do with work which is pro- 
vided for students by which they may earn a part or all of their 
college expenses. This practice is productive of much criticism, both 
favorable and unfavorable. It is used for many purposes. Students 
are thus enabled to attend college who could not otherwise do so. 
Others avail themselves of this opportunity to be independent. But 
it is at this point that the bombshell of subsidization of athletes 
and others of extra-curricular desirability most often explodes. 

Not a single school would admit that it thus subsidizes either 
athletes or others. With the schools as such, this is undoubtedly 
true. About fifteen per cent of the replies admitted that athletes were 
in many cases looked after by the activity of coaches, alumni, and 
chambers of commerce. The replies, in many cases, indicated that 
these schools took the situation as a matter of course, and that they 
took it for granted that other schools were doing the same thing, 
however much they may deny it. 

The activities of the Federal Government in the National Youth 
Administration are becoming more and more in evidence in this 
field. By the practice of paying for constructive work done by stu- 
dents, the Government is increasing the enrollment of many insti- 
tutions and at the same time assisting many worthy students all 
over the country to continue their education. This movement is 
generally looked upon as a godsend to colleges, but at the same time 
there are many who fear that it is sapping the character and inde- 
pendence of many of our youth. 
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This leaves only the matter of printed advertising as a means of 
recruiting. 

Many church schools make a practice of advertising in their 
church papers. This practice carries with it little or no disfavor. A 
large number of colleges carry small advertisements in certain maga- 
zines. These are usually schools whose tuition fees are high, and who 
expect this fact to give them the exclusive student body which they 
desire. Outside of these two classes of schools, comparatively little 
advertising is done in newspapers and magazines. 

Practically every college issues a catalog or bulletin, which sets 
forth its courses and curriculums, and in addition, the classes of 
students desired, together with the history and advantages of the 
institution. 

In addition, many colleges issue printed announcements, often in 
the nature of propaganda. These announcements vary from small 
printed statements on common paper to the most expensive illus- 
trated brochures and display posters. 

The correspondence entering into this paper has revealed one 
curious thing. Every single practice herein mentioned, except those 
involving a blatant dishonesty, are defended as well as attacked. 

Scholarships of all kinds, awards, recruiting agents working on 
commission, concessions, to students, duplication of effort in re- 
cruiting, heavy expenditures for recruiting staffs, interviewing stu- 
dents in their homes, concessions to athletes as such,—all find their 
vindicators as well as detractors. 

There will probably always be differences of opinion as to the 
ethics of the methods as they are mentioned here. Probably the 
ultimate solution will be found not so much in changing all of the 
methods of recruiting, as building up an attitude of service which 
shall dominate every method used. 

Every college has a more or less definite field where it serves best. 
Probably every college has an ideal of rich, ripe scholarship, which is 
the common ground of all higher education, at least of all that is 
worthy of the name. This common ground is the point of departure. 

Some will have as their specialty a certain technical viewpoint. 
This will dominate the curriculum, the faculty, even the location 
of the institutions. Others will emphasize a religious atmosphere of 
a general or a specific variety. Others will cater to a certain social 
class. Still others will occupy the field of research, or teacher train- 
ing, or liberal arts. 
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If college administrators and field representatives will always 
keep definitely in mind the purpose for which their institutions were 
established and for which they now exist, most of the abuses and 
friction arising from student recruiting will disappear. This means 
that, according to the Ohio Code of Ethics, “‘the recruiting policies 
should be subordinate to the admissions policy.” 

The above represents some of the most commonly used methods 
of recruiting. It defines the field of recruiting. It points the way to 
the elimination of many of the abuses of the methods. There is 
doubtless both the need and the possibility of reforming our pro- 
cedures. But no mere reforming of outward procedures will ever 
get at the root of the matter. This will come about only when we use 
the same honesty in our dealings with our prospective students 
which we expect them later to use towards us in examinations and 
other school work. 

















Special and Irregular Students’ 
R. E. McWHINNIE 


Attitudes toward special and irregular students depend to a con- 
siderable degree on the aims of higher educational institutions. For 
present purposes, please consider not the specific aims of different 
institutions but rather the general aims upon which all such institu- 
tions are in accord. 

Not as a truism, but as a means of questioning the validity of 
these general aims is this statement offered. Not what higher edu- 
cational aims are, but whether these aims are what they should be, 
is the question. Are they effective today? Are they useful to the great 
body of citizens depending upon them? From a facetious stand- 
point, it might be suggested that the general aim is to produce 
bachelors, masters and doctors of art, science and philosophy. Par- 
ticularly is the Bachelor’s degree worshipped, that general designa- 
tion being used to cover many different four-year awards of higher 
educational institutions. No further attempt is made at this time to 
limit or define what the Bachelor’s degree may comprehend, other 
than to specify that it is that nebular goal toward which most of 
those daring to expose themselves to organized scholastic influence 
are pointed. 

The Bachelor’s degree presumably was originally intended as a 
means of indicating the completion of the first step or the first re- 
quirement on the part of those interested in qualifying for admission 
to the medieval guilds of scholars or teachers. Requirements for 
admission to these guilds of scholars were naturally determined by 
the members themselves, members desirous of protecting their 
craft organizations. In the formulation of educational aims and de- 
gree requirements by teaching faculties, the present educational 
system has continued and hallowed this tradition set up in the 
ancient guilds. The fact that the great majority of students in our 
colleges and universities today are not concerned with entrance into 
the teaching craft appears to be overlooked or disregarded. The tena- 
cious retention of this medieval device, the degree, fails to recognize 
that there has been a change in higher educational aims. The very 
definite change in the purposes of college education in the history 


1 Presented before the meeting of the Colorado-Wyoming Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, May 6, 1936. 
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of our own country seems lost in the same disregard. No longer is 
the educating of a limited number of the so-called genteel class who 
afterwards train themselves as lawyers and ministers the goal of 
American colleges and universities. The land grant colleges, an out- 
growth of the industrial revolution and a development of American 
democracy, with their provision for emphasis upon college work 
for the training of experts in agricultural science, engineering and 
finally in the various fields of home economics, evidence this change. 
The tremendous increase in college attendance, beginning at the 
turn of the present century, and so definitely accentuated by the 
events of the World War, further manifest the fact that no longer is 
the type of craft development which the awarding of the Bachelor’s 
degree originally indicated the higher educational goal. These major 
manifestations of a change of purpose are sufficient without supple- 
mentary support. 

To the public outside the colleges and universities the Bachelor’s 
degree is of limited meaning other than as certificate of completion 
of four years’ work. Probably that is a desirable interpretation. 
However, in arranging these four years of work, registrars, together 
with other administrators and the teaching staffs of their several 
institutions, have been influenced by the medieval practice of pro- 
tecting the craft rather than utilizing the principle of developing 
useful members of society, most of whom society will ultimately 
place in other crafts or vocations. Higher educational aims, and con- 
sequently curriculums, have been faculty formulated. Such curricu- 
lums represent an experiment in inbreeding on the part of subject 
matter specialists. Because of their own specialization, many of our 
college and university teachers are limited in vision and an under- 
standing of outside crafts. Many have a personal axe to grind, 
whereby the vested interests of an established department or in- 
structor are arrayed in silent opposition to the welfare and satis- 
factory development of generations of students. This is not an imagi- 
nary situation. If it hasn’t been observed on the campus represented 
by each of us in the last five years, little that is offered here will dis- 
turb you. History, except for limited recent efforts, indicates no 
record of any extended scientific attempt on the part of educational 
institutions to state aims or adjust curriculums and opportunities 
in terms of changing social needs. Our positions up to this time indi- 
cate that although it is recognized, as President Wilkins of Oberlin 
has said, that ‘‘college education should, . . . be in part general, in 
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part specific—in part extensive, in part intensive,” it is not appre- 
ciated that there is a distinct problem in co-ordinating the general 
and the particular functions of college education. There has been a 
failure to realize that present higher educational organization, 
usually with a president or a chancellor acting as the chief admini- 
strative officer for a lay board, offers the opportunity to co-ordinate, 
on the basis of scientific study and arrangement, the viewpoints of 
the administrator, the layman, and the teacher. This set-up or 
system fails to take advantage of the experience of employers and 
alumni, two parties distinctly interested and concerned in this 
process of college education. In other words, scientific study and full 
participation of all groups affected appear as essential elements of 
present day curriculum construction. 

This apparent stagnation of understanding of the aims of higher 
education directs attention to the question of conducting and oper- 
ating higher education on a basis that regards those who do not care 
to, or who are unable to follow the traditional program of studies, 
as specials or irregulars, as the ‘“‘problem”’ cases of the college level. 
Is there a valid case against an attempt to provide education and 
training for those with interest other than as scholars or teachers, 
as ministers, as lawyers, and as technicians of land grant college 
training? 

An adherence to broader aims would appear to project the follow- 
ing results: 

1. The Bachelor’s degree would be deprived of its traditional 
sanctity. 

2. Individual differences between students would be recognized, 
and our education adapted to those differences. 

3. Faculty prerogatives in the matter of curriculum building 
would be curtailed. 

4, The further development and encouragement of adult educa- 
tion would follow from the admission of adults to special programs. 

The first result follows from a recognition of the concept of ser- 
vice to the student as a more justifiable end than worship of a de- 
gree pattern. The word “‘service’’ in itself is oft abused, yet it has a 
significant connotation as an aim for higher education. Further, a 
“debunking” of the traditional Bachelor’s degree follows a frank 
facing of the fact that the word ‘‘curriculum”’ has no fundamental 
foundation as a term of general validity. 

In the recognition of individual differences as a result of a more 
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modern aim, the student as an individual becomes more important 
than the attempt to pattern him on a degree mold handed down 
from an earlier academic generation. Any attempt, in the arrange- 
ment of our curriculums, to help the individual student to place 
himself in the social order likewise rests upon a recognition of 
individual differences. A consciousness on the part of educational 
institutions of the fact that their success or failure depends upon an 
ability to guide students into study programs definitely preparatory 
to the fulfilment of present day needs and demands, that is, upon 
the ability of an institution to supply guidance to meet individual 
cases as they arise, is a further factor forecasting a recognition of 
individual differences. Such guidance comprehends sufficient 
breadth, experience, and appreciation, on the part of faculty mem- 
bers as student counselors and deans to make a more individualized 
program than past degree requirements have permitted. It simply 
involves the substitution of the wisdom and judgment of an experi- 
enced counselor in place of a cut and dried curriculum of doubtful 
general value in a variety of cases. Guidance, in lieu of set programs, 
is simply an evidence of recognition of social changes since the 
origin of the degree tradition. 

There is the third possible effect. A recognition that faculty 
participation in college curriculum construction and preservation in- 
volves operation of special interests and compromise actions in a 
problem that requires scientific study and unbiased action, is suf- 
ficient ground to limit these prerogatives. 

Any move to increase the usefulness of our colleges and universi- 
ties and thereby further to justify their costs, challenges the present 
restriction on the educational privileges they offer. To make our 
offerings more available and more inviting to adults as an ineidental 
companion interest to their usual vocations is simply putting into 
practice a knowledge of the fact that education is a continuous proc- 
ess. This broader view breaks down an existing barrier between 
what has been formal degree education and the growing field of 
adult education. 

Possibly reference to a few cases may vitalize more definitely the 
possible applications suggested above. 


Case 1. Jack Meyers, a graduate of an eastern preparatory school of na- 
tional standing, with reasonably good grades, has included in his secondary 
work four years of Latin and two years of French. He wishes to study law 
but is desirous of securing a thorough background by four years of general 
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letters and science work. In the plan of finishing four years of letters and sci- 
ence work, the degree question, including the specifications that two years of 
language work be included, presents itself. The prep language training, in the 
light of the desirability of a diversified background for law, raises a very dis- 
tinct question of the value of two years of college work in a language other 
than English for this boy. Is there a valid case against an irregular program, 
a program that would lead to the award of the Bachelor’s degree without 
additional work in a language other than English, for this boy? 

Case 2. Fred Smith, the son of a Wyoming ranch family, is interested in 
studying forestry. The University of Wyoming offers no professional work in 
that field. This boy presents his case, inquiring what the University can do 
for him. Obviously many of the pre-professional or general courses which he 
will require in finishing a complete program in forestry are available in this 
institution. Most of them are offered under the heading of the Division of 
Letters and Sciences, although there are some offered in the College of Agri- 
culture and some in the College of Engineering. A combination of such pre- 
professional courses as are available here follows no degree program. In the 
light of the interest of this boy in his own particular state university and his 
chance for attendance here during one or two years at a lower expense, is there 
sufficient reason why he should not be permitted to elect the desired pre- 
professional courses, though possibly not as a degree candidate? His objective 
is valid and the studies he desires are offered here. Other pre-professional pos- 
sibilities of similar nature are available in almost every institution of general 
nature. 

Case 3. Jean Baker, a girl with an average high school record from an out 
of state high school, comes to the University of Wyoming because of personal 
ties, a member of her family being employed within the State. She has an 
interest in fine arts. The subjects that she wishes to study are offered by the 
University in the College of Education, the Division of Home Economics, 
the Division of Music, the Department of Philosophy, the Department of 
English, the Department of Psychology and the Department of History. 
From the standpoint of present university organization that combination 
represents something of a hodge-podge. At the same time it represents a con- 
centration of interest, a possible valid objective. The completion of the same 
will satisfy no prescribed curriculum in any of the colleges mentioned, nor 
will it satisfy the group and major and minor requirements of the Division 
of Letters and Sciences. Though the objective differs, this is a case of a special 
or irregular student with a justifiable and defensible aim. 

Case 4. John Boyd, accompanied by his mother, calls upon the President, 
at least one college dean, the Dean of Men and the Registrar on registration 
day, seeking information concerning the University. John, or possibly his 
mother, who incidently does the speaking for the pair, desires him to follow a 
program that will permit his entrance into West Point at the end of the first 
year in college, or in the case of failure to attain that objective, one that will 
permit his transfer to Yale for his sophomore year with the idea of qualifying 
for the Yale degree in three additional years. John’s further interest is in the 
possibility of a course that will enable him to secure a Rhodes’ scholarship. 
In the event it is not possible to attain any of these objectives, then John’s 
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program should be so arranged, according to his mother, that he will be able 
to graduate from the College of Engineering at the University of Wyoming in 
four years. The absurdity of combining all of these objectives is cited to illus- 
trate that there are limits to the possibility of satisfying the needs or claims 
of some applicants for special programs. 

Case 5. Arthur Hamilton enters the University with a well developed in- 
terest in municipal administration, wishing to qualify as a city engineer or 
city manager, or for some line of municipal service leading to one of those 
positions. Completion of our Civil Engineering Curriculum will neglect the 
economics, the accounting, the political science, and the law which are most 
desirable background studies for his objective. Enrollment in Letters and 
Sciences, with a major in economics or political science will serve to satisfy 
those needs but at the same time will require the addition of certain group 
requirements of possibly limited usefulness. Enrollment in, and graduation 
from the Law School will neglect the engineering aspect of his objective. The 
aim of adapting offerings to the individual needs of students will permit a re- 
grouping of the essential elements of these various departments to the end 
that in four to five years, Arthur may leave the institution with a suitable 
certificate if not a degree, qualified for the objective in which he is interested. 

Case 6. The telephone company employs, in the operation of its trans- 
continental booster station, Lee Donaldson, a high school graduate of some 
fifteen years ago, who, on account of a variety of circumstances existing at 
that time, went immediately to work for that concern. His present shift with 
the company keeps him occupied during the hours from four in the afternoon 
to twelve midnight. He is anxious to advance in his profession and applies to 
the University of Wyoming for admission as a special student with a reduced 
program. Is there any reason why the educational institution to which he 
applies should not, as a matter of special arrangements, redistribute its pro- 
gram over a period of six or eight years, if necessary, to permit this ambitious 
adult to complete the college education which he was denied immediately 
following his high school graduation? 

Case 7. Donaldson has a companion who, twenty-five years ago, left a 
large city high school after the completion of one year. The companion has 
risen to the position of supervisor or director of this same telephone booster 
station and during the course of that employment has picked up a consider- 
able practical education. He applies for enrollment in the University in a 
single advanced course in Electrical Engineering, known as Electrical Com- 
munications. Should our regard for the satisfaction of entrance requirements 
or our worship of the degree prevent us from accepting this applicant with the 
idea of granting him such assistance as he may secure from that one course? 
The other students in the class and even the instructor may learn something 
from this practitioner. Reading has long been accepted as a means of develop- 
ment and acquisition of knowledge. Regular courses for special students or 
possibly single special courses might operate on a companion principle. 


The University of Wyoming catalog for 1936 carries on page sixty- 
three the following statement, the same statement that it has 
carried for years: 
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“‘Special’’ students are those of mature years who, although they have not 
had the opportunity to complete an approved high school course, may be 
prepared to undertake certain courses, but not as candidates for a degree. 
No person less than twenty-one years of age will be admitted to the status 
of “special” student in any college of the University, while no person less 
than twenty-three years of age will be admitted to the status of ‘‘special’”’ in 
the Law School. However, mere attainment of the age requirement does not 
necessarily constitute adequate qualification for admission under this status. 
All registrations as special students are subject to approval by the Registrar. 

“Unclassified”? students are those entitled to regular admission who for 
definite acceptable reason or reasons find it advisable to elect an irregular 
program of studies not leading to a degree or diploma. 


This statement illustrates our traditional position of regard for a 
degree. That the percentage of our students enrolled as specials and 
unclassified has been small is not necessarily a reason for accepting 
that arrangement with contentment. It is doubtless a testimonial of 
the willingness of our American people to go along with the crowd. 
It does not take into consideration the fact that degree curriculums 
are sometimes modified by executive action in the interest of caring 
for individual differences and in the interest of adjusting them to 
the special needs of particular students. 

A more recent approach to the problems involved in connection 
with individual student needs is to be found in a statement listed 
on page twenty-six of the 1936 catalog, including in part the fol- 
lowing: 

The University of Wyoming recognizes the fact that many students have 
needs which cannot be met by the conventional curricula. Some students are 
preparing for vocations which require specialized preparation, while the social 
and cultural needs of others require individual groupings of courses. Some 
students neither need nor want four years of work, yet others can profit by 
a longer period of training on the campus. 

To meet these varying needs, the University has prepared a group of spe- 
cial programs in several fields of training. Student needs are being studied 
further, and from time to time these programs will be revised and new pro- 
grams added. Consideration will be given to individual program needs out- 
side of the special curricula now offered. . . . 

Following this policy of individualized curricula, the Central Curriculum 
Committee has available at present thirty-eight special programs to meet 
recognized vocational and cultural needs. During the present year, more than 
one hundred students have been following individualized programs. Recogni- 
tion of the completion of these curricula by either certificates, or degrees, as 
the individual program may merit, is now being considered. 


That statement is included in our catalog this year for the first 
time. It is not suggested as novel or new in idea, but rather as evi- 
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dence of a definite start toward meeting of individual and special 
needs on the part of the students that come to us. It is far from 
final and holds no claim to perfection. Possibly the claim may be 
made that it doesn’t reconcile with the previous catalog reference 
to ‘unclassified students.” Time is needed to merge the somewhat 
divergent ideas presented under the two provisions. 

If time records that the above plan of individual programs at 
Wyoming is a failure, an investigation of the degree of satisfaction 
rendered by our educational advisers or counsellors is, at this early 
date suggested, as a possible cause for that judgment. Thus the 
strong point of the plan, the attempt to exercise judgment consistent 
with special needs, may, in the event of a breakdown in application 
of that judgment, become the weakness of the individual program 
idea. 

Conscious of that possibility, I rest my claim that our attitudes 
toward special and irregular students is determined by our concep- 
tion of the aims and functions of higher education, and venture the 
suggestion that the risk involved therein forbodes less lost effort in 
the broadest implication of that word, than do the past and present 
tendencies toward a strait-jacket system. 











Some Aspects of the Development of 
Graduate Study in the United States’ 


WALTON C. JOHN 


Doubtless the great majority in this assembly have come to 
realize that higher education in this country has been undergoing 
in recent years a great many changes. Of these, one of the most in- 
teresting and perhaps most significant has been the extraordinary 
development of graduate study. 

Among the many adjustments that continually are taking place 
in a complex society such as ours, those that have a bearing on crea- 
tive thought or on scholarship are worthy of observation and criti- 
cal study. 

I say this because in solving the difficult problems of present-day 
life we shall be obliged to depend more and more on the highest 
intelligence and wisdom that we possess. The history of this nation 
shows that the founders were very conscious of the importance of 
advanced study in its relation to the development of our govern- 
ment. 

George Washington had this clearly in mind when he wrote to 
the Governors of the several States at the time of the disbanding 
of the Revolutionary Army. This letter was written from his head- 
quarters at Newburgh, the 8th of June, 1783. From this letter I 
quote a brief portion: 

The foundation of our empire was not laid in the gloomy age of ignorance 
and superstition; but at an epoch when the rights of mankind were better 
understood and more clearly defined, than at any former period. The re- 
searches of the human mind after social happiness have been carried on to a 
great extent; the treasures of knowledge, acquired by the labors of philos- 
ophers, sages, and legislators, through a long succession of years, are laid 


open for use and their collected wisdom may be happily applied in the es- 
tablishment of our forms of government. 


Many other prominent leaders of our country have from time to 
time discussed the importance of this matter, and no student of 
American history needs to be reminded of the relation of talented 
minds to our enormous developments in agriculture, science, in- 


1 Read before the annual meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Detroit, Michigan, April, 1936, but received too late for the pro- 
ceedings number. 
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dustry, commerce, and government procedures, whether local, 
state, or national. Even in literature, music, and art, great advances 
have been made. 

Although great intellectual talents are by no means limited to 
the products of the college campus, yet we must look to our higher 
educational centers for the variety and pick of leadership which is 
the basis of our advancement. 

Advanced college study or what we may term graduate study 
began very early in this country. As early as 1642 Harvard College 
set up its requirements for the Master’s degree as follows: 

Every Schollar that giveth up in writing a System, or Synopsis, or summe 
of Logick, Naturall and Morall Phylosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Astronomy; and is ready to defend his Theses or position; withall skilled in 
the originalls as above said (Referring to the requirements for the bachelors 
degree) and of godly life and conversation and so approved by the Overseers 


and Master of the Colledge, and at any publique Act, is fit to be dignified 
with his second degree. 


Some of these topics to be defended are interesting. I quote a 
few: 

‘“‘Whether every Dissimulation be a Vice?’’ This was denied by 
candidate Benjamin Stevens. 

“Whether Private Profit ought to be the Chief End of Moral 
Actions?”’ This was denied by George Bethune. 

There were occasionally some topics that indicated the awakening 
of a scientific mind. 

The next college to grant the Master’s degree was Yale, which 
conferred its first Master’s degree in 1702. 

But let us pass from these earlier historical matters to note the 
more recent evidences of growth and expansion of graduate work. 
The earliest figure that we have been able to obtain shows that 44 
graduate students, all told, were registered in 1870. By 1880, this 
figure reached 411; in 1890, it was 2,382; in 1900, it was 5,831; in 
1910, it was 9,370; in 1920, it reached 15,612; it more than doubled 
6 years later and by 1930 it reached 47,255. There are at this time 
at least 80,000 graduate students enrolled in the 270 institutions 
that offer graduate work in some form leading either to the Master’s 
degree or to both the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 

It was hoped that the ratio of undergraduate students to graduate 
students might be shown over a long period of time, but owing to 
some change in classifications in our reports, such comparisons could 
not be made valid for future comparisons. Nevertheless, the ratio 
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for 1931-32 can be given. In that year there were enrolled a total 
of 867,427 students who were working in fields leading toward a 
first degree. Of these, 525,678 were in departments of colleges of 
arts and sciences, and 341,749 were in professional departments 
such as agriculture, engineering, home economics, medicine, law, 
etc. The figure for graduate students which includes both arts and 
science and the professional groups was 76,953. That is a little less 
than nine per cent of the grand total. It will be interesting to see 
how this percentage varies from year to year. 


INCREASE IN ADVANCED DEGREES 


The increase in the number of advanced degrees is also significant. 
Since 1920 we find the following figures: for that year there were 
4,853 who received advanced degrees; in 1926 the figure reached 
11,451; in 1930, 16,832. As to Master’s degrees only, in 1920, 3,873 
were granted; in 1930, 14,495; in 1932, 19,339. This figure appears 
to have reached the top for the present, as 1934 shows a drop to 
something over 18,000 or about five per cent loss. The increase in 
the number of Ph. D. degrees granted is also extraordinary. In 1920, 
532 were granted; in 1926, 1,302 were conferred; in 1930, the figure 
was 2,024; in 1932, it reached 2,900. 

Time does not permit me to show the difference in the number of 
men and women under these different categories. These may be 
found in Chapter I of Office of Education Bulletin 1934, No. 20, 
entitled Graduate Study in Universities and Colleges in the United 
States. 

I am not sure what other facts regarding higher degrees will be 
of most interest to you. I am inclined to think that checking the 
admission of graduate students and recording their work is not 
going to be any less simple than it has been in the past. The large 
number of types of Master’s degrees and the increasing number of 
types of Doctor’s degrees involve certain changes in admission and 
graduation requirements which are different from the older and 
more standard forms. 

For example in the case of the Master’s degree let us consider the 
change in requirements that are involved in the programs set up 
by Johns Hopkins, Yale, and Princeton. In each of these schools 
the residence requirement has been advanced from one year to two 
years. But there is a difference in the flexibility of the requirements 
set up. Princeton has even gone so far as to require the Master’s 
candidate to take the preliminary examination for the Ph. D. degree 
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at the end of the first year of work before going on to the completion 
of the Master’s degree program. 

The example of these schools brings sharply to our attention a 
phase of the critical attitude that is being directed toward the 
Master’s degree. Is the Master’s degree to cease being in a sense a 
form of research degree? If not, this degree will remain a stepping 
stone toward the doctorate, and the candidate in many cases will 
be working on a long time program of genuine research with no 
immediate promise of real financial compensation. 

Or is the Master’s degree to continue the present trend and be- 
come more and more a five-year degree with an increased amount of 
essential professional subject matter content? If so, the preparation 
for advanced research will not be required but in its stead will be 
increased amounts of methodology as well as additional subject 
matter which are particularly of use to teachers, and the candidate 
in most cases will be motivated to a large extent with hope of 
immediate or increased compensation. 

This brings us to a point in the discussion which perhaps is im- 
portant. Is this deluge of professional Master’s degrees going to 
work for higher scholarship or not? When we use the term graduate 
study we have come to associate it with scholarship. But there are 
many evidences that concepts of high scholarship have not been 
developed in many of our graduate students. How can they under 
the present system be developed when whole systems of education 
suddenly impose on their teachers the requirement of holding the 
Master’s degree? It is not that this is wrong. Far be it from this. 
The whole matter is one of clarifying our purposes and improving 
our definitions. 

We must not expect to develop research to any serious degree from 
the professional Master’s program any more than we should expect 
to obtain organized professional content from the research type. 

From a practical standpoint the registrar and admissions officer 
will have an interest in the kinds of recording involved in these dif- 
ferent types of degrees, in fact, in all kinds of higher degrees. For a 
long time there has existed a great deal of difference in the methods 
of recording the work of graduate students. 

According to Dean William McPherson of the Graduate School 
of Ohio State University? in the institutions representing the Asso- 


? Association of American Universities: Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the 37th Annual Conference held at Cornell University, 1935, pp. 
57-68. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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ciation of American Universities the recording practices vary from 
the extended method used at Northwestern with 9 different steps 
(A, A—, B, B—, C, C-—, D, E, F), to that of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity which has practically abolished grades and point credits 
leaving the matter to the department concerned and depending upon 
the acceptance of the thesis and the satisfactory passing of the oral 
examination. Quite a number of institutions use the same system 
of markings for both undergraduates and graduates, usually A, B, 
C. The C credit, however, is usually ruled out for graduate pur- 
poses. Several institutions use the terms “passed” or “‘failed.”’ In 
some places a choice of practice is customary. Other methods are 
shown in Dean McPherson’s report. 

The question may be raised whether a dual system of marking 
may not have to be developed for the two types of Master’s degree. 
Can undergraduate methods of marking and recording serve best 
the student whose interest is mainly in course work rather than 
in research? Shall the simplest methods be used for the research type 
of degree whether it be the Master’s or Doctor’s degree? How can 
we mark the work of the genius? 

It may be of interest to quote two very interesting examples of 
cases which would put the recording officer to a difficult test. Dr. 
Abraham Flexner gives an account of his unusual experience while 
an undergraduate student, rapping the evils of the over formal as- 
pect of the preparation of graduate students.’ He says: 

How strangely the organization of the graduate school today contrasts 
with the laissez faire methods of undergraduate Johns Hopkins in my days 
there! I went to Baltimore in 1884, conditioned in Greek and mathematics 
and weak in Latin. I wanted to work in classics, despite these handicaps. 
Nobody suggested that I would do well to try history or English because I 
did not qualify in classics. I was permitted to do as I pleased. So, unable to 
read Xenophon and never having tried Homer, I entered a class that was 
reading Isocrates; shaky in all things Latin beyond a few books of Caesar, 
and an oration or two of Cicero, I entered a class in Livy and shortly after 
Minton Warren’s class in Plautus and Terence. I was neither encouraged nor 
discouraged to do or not to do this: I was let alone. At that time the college 
course usually occupied 3 years: I obtained an A. B. and won a graduate schol- 
arship in two. How did I do it? By the simple expedient of registering each 
year in several classes that came at the same hour on the same day of the 


week. I attended lectures in turn; 1 got the reading list suggested and read 
hard in my leisure. 


* Association of American Universities: Journal of Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the 33rd Annual Conference held at the University of North Carolina, 
Nov. 1931, pp. 114-115. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 
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A few years ago I told this story to President Goodnow with the remark: 
“‘No Hopkins undergraduate could do that today.”’ He replied: “‘I can’t be- 
lieve that you did it in 1884.’’ But an examination of the records then and 
there convinced him that my story was correct. 


The noted correspondent, Frederic William Wile, gives another 
interesting case bearing on this matter in his book Men Around the 
Kaiser. He refers in this instance to a noted scientist 4 


Ehrlich’s career is an inspiring confirmation of the theory that study (that 
is involving formal class attendance) at a university may be a waste of time. 
At Heidelburg they say ‘‘nobody studies.” 

Paul Ehrlich sojourned at the universities of Breslau, Strassburg, Freiburg 
and Leipzic. But it is not on record that he unduly concerned himself with the 
pearls of wisdom cast before him by his professors. He ‘‘cut’’ more lectures 
than he attended. Original work seemed immensely more fruitful for him. 
He never “‘studied”’ chemistry. He has always relied on what he calls his most 
powerful asset, ‘‘a chemical imagination.”’ He gives full reign to his fantasies 
and uses what he calls a “play chemistry.’’ He says chance figures consider- 
ably in the triumphs of medical science and he never considers any thing 
absurd until he has proved it so. 

With a keenness of perception which did them credit Ehrlich’s official task- 
masters of school days let him very much alone. 

Neither he nor they were at all worried by his failure at the end of the 5 
year term to pass his examinations. He continued his university studies an- 
other year and won his diploma by dint of independent research of the first 
order. 


It is to be hoped that in spite of difficulties that might follow in 
registrars’ offices, that our graduate schools may be responsible for 
a greater number of geniuses of the type we have mentioned and 
that the influence of the registrar’s office may be directed toward 
simplicity rather than complexity in the recording of the work of 
graduate students. 


4 Wile, Frederic William: Men Around the Kaiser, p. 251. Bobbs Merrill 
Publishing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1914. 






























A Survey of Mississippi Junior College 
Catalogs’ 


RoBertT L. WILLIAMS 


There are 19 junior colleges in Mississippi approved by the State 
Junior College Accrediting Commission. Approximately 55% (56.7) 
of the college freshmen in Mississippi during the 1934-35 session 
were enrolled in these junior colleges. Any educational movement 
as widespread and as far reaching as the junior college movement in 
Mississippi is worthy of serious study. This discussion, however, 
does not propose to make a complete survey of the junior college 
movement in Mississippi. 

The courts have frequently ruled that the college catalog consti- 
tutes the official, or legal, contract entered into between the college 
on the one hand and the student on the other. Accepting the catalog 
as an Official statement of college policies, it seems possible that a 
rather comprehensive, yet brief, analysis of certain aspects of the 
junior college movement in Mississippi may be derived from a study 
of these catalogs. 

The data presented in the following discussion are taken from the 
catalogs of the 19 junior colleges in Mississippi printed in the spring 
of 1935 and, presumably, offering the record of the 1934-35 session 
and announcements of the 1935-36 session. The approach to the 
data revealed in the catalogs is most sympathetic. No names of 
schools are given, in order that no school may feel that it has been 
singled out and made an example before the rest of the group. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Stated objectives of colleges are receiving more attention than 
ever before from successful college administrators, from standardiz- 
ing agencies, and from legislative bodies. Everyone wants to know: 
Why have junior colleges? What do they propose to do? Is the 
money spent in this field being used for worth-while activities? 

The purposes, or objectives, of the junior colleges in Mississippi 
naturally vary from institution to institution. It seems unfortunate, 
however, that 11 (57.99%) of the 19 junior colleges have no direct 


1 Read before the Junior College Section of the Mississippi Education 
Association, in Jackson, Mississippi, April 24, 1936. 
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statement of objectives printed in their catalogs. Typical statements 
of objectives are quoted in the following paragraphs: 


“First, to give thorough educational advantages; second, to de- 
velop Christian character; third, to increase Christian influence in 
the world.” 

“To place at small cost the advantages of a standard high school 
and junior college within the reach of every country boy and girl.” 

“To prepare, not only for the senior college, but to give training 
along vocational and industrial lines.” 

“To co-operate with the County Farm Agent, and the County 
Home Economies Agent, in carrying valuable assistance to the farm 
and the farm home.” 

“To uplift rural life, to lessen drudgery, to increase comfort, to 
make the home more attractive, to lead in the development of an 
attractive, satisfying, and enduring rural civilization.” 

‘Although the junior college prepares students for entering the 
junior and senior classes in senior colleges, that is not its main func- 
tion, which is to prepare a large number for meeting the problems 
of life more efficiently who would, otherwise, be able to go no 
further.” 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

In spite of the necessity of printing announcements regarding ad- 
mission requirements, one Mississippi junior college makes no state- 
ment in its catalog regarding entrance requirements, and another 
school states that admission is by certificate and makes no further 
statement as to what must be certificated. Of the remaining 17 
schools, 16 require 15 units for admission and 1 requires 16 units. 
Of the 17 schools, 5 state no further requirements than that the 
student must present 15 units. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Any student attending an educational institution should be told 
in advance that when he meets certain requirements he will be given 
a degree, or diploma, or certificate, or whatever recognition the in- 
stitution confers upon its graduates. This statement should be off- 
cial; it should be printed in the catalog. No institution has a legal 
right to raise the requirements above, or beyond, those printed in 
the catalog. If adjustments are made in individual cases, this should 
be done in writing and a record of the adjustment should be made on 
the student’s record card in the registrar’s office, and the student 
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should be given a copy for his files. The administration of graduation 
requirements on any other basis leads to trouble and will be as un- 
satisfactory to the student and to the college as would be an agree- 
ment between a teacher and the college if the college were to say, 
“Tf you will teach for us, we will pay you’’—but without agreeing 
what should be taught, when it should be taught, and how much the 
pay would be. Graduation requirements, important as they may be 
as one phase of the legal contract between the student and the col- 
lege, are not mentioned in the catalogs of two Mississippi junior 
colleges. 

Specific graduation requirements are listed in 17 junior college 
catalogs. Fifteen require 60 semester hours and 2 require 64 semester 
hours, exclusive of work in physical education, for graduation. Eng- 
lish is the only field in which all students graduating from a junior 
college are required to take work regardless of the curriculum they 
pursue. As one would expect, in all cases 12 semester hours are re- 
quired in English with the exception of one junior college which 
requires only 6 semester hours. There is virtually no agreement in 
requiring other subjects of students. History, including social 
sciences, is required for graduation in 10 schools; 3 of the group re- 
quire 12 semester hours, and 7 require 6 semester hours for gradua- 
tion. The average graduation requirements in these 17 colleges that 
list their requirements are found in Table I. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE SEMESTER HOUR REQUIREMENT BY SUBJECTS IN 17 
MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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The other subjects that one may present for graduation either 
are elective or are determined by the particular curriculum pat- 
tern which the student selects. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


The average cost of attending a junior college in Mississippi for 
one year, according to the catalog statements, is $230.76. It costs 
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much less to attend a state supported junior college than to attend 
a private, or church supported, junior college. One can send a stu- 
dent to a state supported college for an average cost of $128.81 per 
year, whereas the average cost of one year at a private, or church 
supported, college is $370.87. The costs within the state supported 
colleges vary slightly, ranging from $113.50 to $147.50. There is a 
much wider variation in the private, or church supported, group, 
the range being from $158.60 to $865.00. 

In addition to the costs of attending a junior college, as indicated 
above, one must add special fees for instruction in music, science, 
art, secretarial science, and other laboratory charges. Only two 
catalogs fail to list extra fees similar to those mentioned. Table II 
summarizes the costs of attending junior colleges. 


TABLE II 


EXPENSES IN APPROVED JUNIOR COLLEGES IN MISSISSIPPI 
ACCORDING TO CATALOG STATEMENTS 























ALL Strate SupporTEeD ee on CHURCH 
UPPORTED 
Range..... $113.50 to $865 $113.50 to $147.50 | $158.50 to $865 
Average.... 230.76 128.81 370 .87 
Curriculum 


The Mississippi legislature, when establishing junior colleges, had 
definite ideas regarding the contribution to be made by the junior 
college and listed the courses required and suggested, as the follow- 
ing quotation shows: 


Sec. 308. That junior colleges consisting of the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years shall be organized for the purpose of providing such courses 
as will make the studies of the agricultural high schools and the junior col- 
leges a connected and correlated whole or complete unit of educational work. 
These courses shall consist of agriculture, including horticulture, dairying, 
animal husbandry and commercial gardening; domestic science and the house- 
hold arts; commercial branches, including banking, accountancy, and trans- 
portation; and the mechanical arts, such as carpentry, masonry, painting, 
shop work in iron and wood, and repairing and constructing of motor vehicles. 
Wherever it is practicable, instruction shall also be given in teacher training, 
music, and public speaking. In so far as possible the junior colleges shall offer 
a complete course of instruction so that their graduates may immediately 
thereafter enter professional schools if they so elect.? 


2 Mississippi State Department of Education, Bulletin No. 58, Public 
Junior College Bulletin; page 13. 
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The organized curriculums printed in the junior college catalogs 
apparently are almost altogether academic in nature and are in- 
tended to prepare the student for further academic work in the 
senior college, or professional school. All 19 institutions offer aca- 
demic work in order that their graduates may enter some senior 
institution if they desire. Four institutions state that they offer 
terminal courses in addition to the curriculums mentioned. In con- 
sidering these terminal curriculums in detail, one sometimes finds 
that they differ from the academic curriculums primarily in the 
way the subjects are listed. One cannot help but wonder if the 
difference between the terminal curriculums and the academic cur- 
riculums exists only in the mind of the institution. In some cases 
they take the same English, the same home economics, the same 
geography, the same botany, or agriculture, music, and so on, as 
are taken by students who expect to continue their academic 
training. 

Instruction is offered in 19 instructional fields, exclusive of physi- 
cal education, in the junior colleges in Mississippi. Chemistry, 
English, history, and modern languages are found in every junior 
college. Engineering is found in only one. One will find interesting 
contrast between the fields in which instruction is offered and those 
required by the law which has already been given by quotation. 
Table III illustrates the details of organization by instructional 
fields. 

The junior colleges of Mississippi offer instruction in from 10 to 
17 instructional fields—the average for the state is 14.3. The catalogs 
are so arranged that one cannot assume the number of instructional 
fields touched by one institution to be the same as the number of 
departments described in the junior college catalog. As an illustra- 
tion, one institution, in its department of home economics, lists 
the following courses: foods, clothing, principles of art, physiology 
and hygiene, community hygiene, spoken English, art history and 
appreciation, and child psychology. This one department is offering 
instruction in five different instructional fields; namely, home eco- 
nomics, art, physiology and hygiene, English, and psychology. Life 
would be much simpler for the students and teachers of this institu- 
tion, one feels sure, if spoken English were listed under the depart- 
ment of English, rather than under the department of home econo- 
mics. The typical prospective student, in reading the announcement 
of the department of English, would be justified in assuming that 
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TABLE III 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL FIELDS, EXCLUSIVE 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, MAINTAINED IN MISSISSIPPI 
JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH THE AVERAGE SEMESTER 
HOURS OFFERED IN EACH 
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12. Mathematics......... 18 230.6 12.8 12.5 
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19. Social Science (other 

than History)........ 16 213 13.3 11.2 





no spoken English is taught in this institution. One would not expect 
the prospective student, particularly a boy, to read the announce- 
ment of the home economics department in order to find out if he 
could secure this type of English instruction. 

The junior colleges offer an average of 13.03 semester hours in 
each field of instruction. This is a trifle more than four semésters’ 
work at the usual rate of three hours per semester. The total offer- 
ings of the institutions range from 105 semester hours to 323 semes- 
ter hours, the average junior college offering 187.9 semester hours 
during the year. 

FACULTY AND STUDENTS 

The junior colleges of Mississippi employ 337 faculty members. 
A faculty member is considered to be any person on the instructional 
or administrative staff of a junior college and so listed in the faculty 
roster. One school employs only 7 faculty members; the largest 
faculty has 39 members. The average junior college in Mississippi 
has 17.47 faculty members. 
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During the 1934-35 session, 3,996 students were enrolled in 18 
Mississippi junior colleges. It was impossible to secure the enroll- 
ment of the nineteenth college. The smallest enrollment was 25; 
the largest, 435. The average junior college has an enrollment of 
206.5 students. 

In the junior colleges of Mississippi there is an average ratio of 
one teacher to each 12.33 students. This ratio, naturally, varies 
among institutions. The junior college with the smallest enrollment, 
25 students, lists 14 faculty members, or a ratio of one teacher to 
each 1.7 students. 

Of the 337 faculty members, 5 (or 1.48%) have an earned Doc- 
tor’s degree, 153 (or 45.4%) have a Master’s degree, 139 (or 
41.2%) have the Bachelor’s degree, and 40 (or 11.8%) have no col- 
lege degree. Stated in terms of averages, each school has 0.26 faculty 
members with Doctor’s degrees, 8 with Master’s degrees, 7.3 with 
Bachelor’s degrees, and 2.1 with no degree. It might be added that 
two of the five Doctors are on the staff of a church supported senior 
college and offer instruction in the adjoining junior college, sup- 
ported by the same church, and are so listed in the catalog. 


CONCLUSION 


The college catalog is the official statement of the college and 
constitutes the working agreement between the college and the stu- 
dent. As a legal document it should, therefore, be as clearly and as 
easily understood as any other business document. 

The preceding paragraphs have indicated present practices in the 
Mississippi junior colleges with reference to several pertinent prob- 
lems that should be discussed in the college catalog. This discussion 
cannot attempt to define the perfect catalog. It will have served its 
purpose if it can become the basis of a discussion regarding present 
practices in Mississippi junior colleges, which will lead to enlarging 
the services of these schools and bring the schools, the students, and 
the senior colleges of the state into a more harmonious relationship. 
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Co-operation Between School and College 
An Experimental Study by the Pro- 


gressive Education Association 


Wirorp M. AIKIN 


The work of the Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege of the Progressive Education Association is based upon the 
idea that schools and colleges, working together in a co-operative 
effort, can discover how to serve the young men and women in both 
institutions more effectively. We believe that there should be more 
long-distance planning on the part of the student in high school 
who expects to go to college, that he should see the relation of the 
work which he is doing as a junior in high school to that which he will 
probably be doing as a junior in college. The schools have been so 
much concerned with meeting college entrance requirements that 
they have failed, in large measure, to prepare students for the real 
work of college. Relatively few students enter college with clear-cut 
and definite purposes. We are convinced that this need not beso. 
It is possible, we think, for each student to develop a pattern, plan, 
and design for his own education and there need not be a sharp 
break in that design at the point of contact between school and 
college. 

The pattern of each student’s education should grow out of the 
individual’s capacities, interests, and needs. No fixed and rigid plan 
is possible of general application. The wide range of individual 
capacities, interests, and needs must be recognized and both school 
and college must provide the flexible and varied organization neces- 
sary to meet the needs growing out of individual differences. 

Does this mean that there should be in school and college a cur- 
riculum for each student different from that of all the others? It 
does not seem so to us. Any careful study of the needs of youth 
makes it quite clear that there are skills, informations, and ex- 
periences which all American youth should have and upon which 
most educators would agree. Certain important skills, such as the 
ability to read effectively, to express oneself clearly and concisely in 
speech and writing, to perform accurately simple, basic mathemati- 
cal operations, are obviously necessary. What knowledge a student 
should possess upon entering college or upon graduation from col- 
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lege is probably more difficult to determine, but all would probably 
agree that the student should have some intelligent conception of 
the growth and development of civilization and especially of our 
own American democratic tradition. We would also probably agree 
that the students should be led to face the major issues of our demo- 
cratic society and become intelligently concerned about them. Most, 
if not all, thoughtful educators think that all students in our schools 
and colleges should have abundant experience in living in a demo- 
cratic society and that our school and college communities should 
give him the fullest possible experience in sharing in a democratic 
way of life. 

To those of us responsible for this study, these common experi- 
ences seem essential for all, but beyond some such fundamental 
basic experience it seems necessary and possible to develop each 
student’s curriculum upon an individual basis. 

This requires, first of all, on the part of both school and college, 
a more detailed and intimate knowledge of each student. We need 
to know more clearly than most of us now know the individual’s 
capacities for developing certain skills and acquiring a certain body 
of information, but that is a relatively small area of the possibilities 
inherent in our students. We need to know more about their pos- 
sibilities of habit formation, intellectual development along various 
lines, generally useful and happy living, and continuous growth 
throughout life. We need also to be more aware of the real interests, 
drives, concerns, and purposes of youth. The work of school and 
college is often divorced from them and is therefore futile. 

This point of view emphasizes responsibility for intelligent guid- 
ance of students on the part of both school and college. Of course 
we are all seeking to develop students who can stand upon their own 
intellectual feet, whose purposes are clear, and who know where 
they are going and how to get there without much assistance. We 
must not solve for our students problems which they should solve 
for themselves, but we know that many of them are making ship- 
wreck of their school and college careers because of lack of adequate 
counsel. It seems to us that school and college administrative officers 
must give more serious consideration to the development of wise 
plans and adequate personnel in the field of guidance. 

We must also re-examine our work in school and college in rela- 
tion to the needs of youth now, in 1936, and in the years ahead. That 
means that those who are responsible for education must become 
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serious students of the problems of society. What do the young men 
and women of America really need in order to play their part in 
understanding, re-interpreting, and carrying on to a higher level of 
achievement our own civilization? It is probably at this point that 
we face our most difficult and puzzling questions. No matter how 
difficult they are, these questions must be answered. Our traditional 
curriculum in school and college must be reconsidered. Those parts 
of it which do clearly meet the needs of youth should be kept, but 
that content which is of doubtful value should be eliminated and 
more significant and important content should be substituted. 

The study which is now being conducted under the auspices of 
the Commission on the Relation of School and College involves 
thirty secondary schools which have been set free by the colleges 
from the traditional pattern of preparation. They are attempting 
quite seriously to find better ways of serving their students and at 
the same time to prepare them for the best that college has to offer. 
The co-operating colleges are no longer requiring the schools to 
submit a report concerning candidates for admission to college in 
terms of fifteen units and grades. On the other hand, the schools 
have undertaken the responsibility of providing the colleges more 
abundant and significant information regarding candidates than 
the colleges have received heretofore. The schools are attempting 
quite earnestly to meet this obligation. They are providing full and 
abundant information concerning their candidates not only for pur- 
poses of admission but for guidance after the student is admitted 
to college. Some of the colleges are prepared to use this information 
wisely, but many confess that they are not now in a position to do 
so. However, the information is going forward to the colleges and 
we hope to discover, through experience, how these reports can be 
made most useful to the institutions which our students enter. Our 
first class, numbering approximately one thousand, will enter one 
hundred and seventy different colleges in September, 1936. Each 
year, for a period of five years, an equal number will enter college 
under this plan. 

We are attempting to evaluate the work of these schools while 
the students are still in them and after they enter college. We are 
trying to measure their growth not only in skills and information but 
towards the more intangible purposes of education such as interests 
and attitudes, abilities involved in applying facts and principles, 
abilities involved in the interpretation of data, and sensitivity to 
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significant problems. Our plan includes continued evaluation of the 
same kind in some of the colleges. It is impossible, of course, to fol- 
low all of our students in their college courses, but one member of 
each of four college faculties has been loaned by the college to study 
the success of the students in his own institution and in others of 
the same general type: John Bergstresser, Assistant Dean of the 
College of Letters and Science, University of Wisconsin, to work 
with the State universities; Dean Chamberlain, Assistant Dean of 
Freshmen, Dartmouth College, to work with the men’s colleges; 
William Scott, Assistant Dean of Students, University of Chicago, 
to work with the privately endowed co-educational colleges; and 
Miss Enid Straw, Instructor in English, Wellesley, to work with the 
women’s colleges. They plan quite definitely to include the follow- 
ing institutions: Columbia College, Dartmouth College, Harvard 
College, Ohio State University, Smith College, Swarthmore College, 
University of California, University of Chicago, University of Den- 
ver, University of Wisconsin, Vassar College, and Wellesley Col- 
lege. The progress of students from our thirty schools in other insti- 
tutions will be studied as opportunity permits. 

We are confident that we shall learn through this study how to 
co-ordinate the work of school and college more effectively and we 
invite the counsel of college registrars and other college administra- 
tive officers. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WHAT IS OUR POLICY? 


This is the first issue of the Bulletin of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars to come from the desk of the new editor. 
With this change there must necessarily come to those who have 
labored for the Bulletin and to those who have been concerned about 
the affairs of the Association some anxiety about the policy of the 
new staff. 

Some years ago a New England college was looking for an oppor- 
tunity to humiliate a neighboring institution. This opportunity came 
when the college was asked to send a representative to the inaugura- 
tion of a new president. The appearance of the registrar in the 
inaugural procession provoked the desired effect. 

Maybe some colleges still have registrars who would not lend 
dignity to an academic procession—but it is likely that those col- 
leges are not even in the procession. During the last twenty-five 
years the profession of the Registrar has assumed a rank of not a 
little importance in higher education. Within that span of years he 
has placed his desk in the center of all university administrative 
activities. He has become the consultant for records, research, 
studies for trends, statistics, policies, and progressive movements in 
the organization of his institution. 

The Bulletin is the spokesman for his activities. It is dedicated 
to research, to reports, surveys and trends in education, and to 
dignified dissertations upon controversial educational topics. Its 
companion interests are the advancement of higher education and 
the improvement of the services of the Registrar. The new staff is 
pledged to this cause. 

Aside from the editorial policy, the staff has mapped out a pro- 
gram to increase the circulation, to continue the advertising pro- 
gram, and to give as much space as possible to the activities of 
regional and state associations. If each member of the Association 
will be Bulletin conscious, this program can be achieved. 

—Tue EpITor 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


Three hundred years is not a long time. But the tercentenary of 
an American college or university is an event which commands na- 
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tion-wide attention. During the three hundred years which have 
elapsed since October 28, 1636, when the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay voted to give four hundred pounds “‘towards a schoale 
or colledge,”’ the plan and program in American higher education 
has had a phenomenal growth. That Harvard University has con- 
tinued during three centuries to grow in power and influence is also 
phenomenal, for many institutions, which during a portion of that 
period served a very useful function and though they might have 
boasted of a “‘first,” are now forgotten. 

The Tercentenary Year at Harvard should cause educators every- 
where to reflect upon two facts. The first concerns itself with the 
pioneering spirit which has constantly come from the “‘yard.”’ It 
was John Leverett, the first layman president, who first stood for 
liberalism in education and freedom from sectarian control. It was 
Charles W. Eliot who stimulated academic growth and soundness 
to an extent which has been unparalleled by any other American 
educator. To this great leader can be attributed the present elective 
system and many of the basic principles upon which graduate study 
in America is carried on. It was Abbott Laurence Lowell who intro- 
duced the Tutorial System and the House Plan. The first has since 
been adopted by other institutions, and the second has been remak- 
ing the skylines of campuses on which some fairy godfather chanced 
to tread. 

The second fact, upon which one cannot help but reflect, concerns 
itself with the faith of the American people in education. Harrow 
and Eton, Cambridge and Oxford, continue to be schools for the 
select. But in America the sentimentality which settles about 
ancient and ivy-covered walls is superseded by a philosophy based 
upon the equalization of educational opportunity. Three centuries 
ago it would have been impossible to conceive of institutions as 
large as New York University or the University of California. Then 
it would have been difficult to understand the importance of a 
state university to the people within a commonwealth. 

A great drama in American education has unfolded in three hun- 
dred years. It was conceived by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts-Bay Colony. It was inspired by the beneficence of John Har- 
vard—the John Harvard whose name is recorded in a large leather 
book in Emanual College, Cambridge, as having paid, in 1627, the 
customary ten-shilling matriculation fee. 


—M. E. G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


North Central Association Monographs.—The North Central As- 
sociation, first to develop a complete system of accrediting educa- 
tional institutions, has renewed and strengthened its leadership in 
accrediting by completely overhauling accrediting procedures. The 
story is told and the new procedures are described in a series of 
monographs.! 

The new accrediting procedure is based upon careful investiga- 
tions in which fifty-seven institutions co-operated. Comprehensive 
information was obtained by the Committee from these institutions 
through questionnaires, personal visits, and an extensive testing 
program. 

With the exception of Volume I which is primarily historical and 
interpretive, these monographs are comprehensive reports of the 
studies made under the supervision of the Committee for the pur- 
pose of developing new principles of accrediting. 

The aim of the Committee in each of these studies was to identify 
factors normally associated with educational excellence. 

A very general description of the technique used is to say that the 
co-operating institutions were first appraised so as to differentiate 
them according to degree of excellence. The extent to which certain 
factors were associated with excellence was then determined by the 
process of correlation. Several criteria were used in appraising the 
institutions. For example, in the study of the relation of financial 
factors to excellence, five criteria were used: (1) a subjective rating 
of general excellence, (2) a rating of the faculty, (3) a composite 
rating, including the results of tests, (4) a rating of student person- 
nel service, and (5) a rating of administration. 

The ratings used to differentiate the institutions were not en- 

’ ee ag of Accrediting Higher Institutions, Zook, George F., and Hag- 
gerty, M.E., Vol. I, University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xvii-+202. $2.00. 

Faculty, Haggerty, M. E., Vol. II, University of Chicago Press, 1936 (not 
yet off press). 


Curriculum, Haggerty, M. E., Vol. III, University of Chicago Press, 

1936 (not yet off oe. 
The Library, , Douglas, Vol. IV, University of Chicago Press, 1936, 
pp. xvii+86. $1.5 

Student hte Service, Gardner, Donfred H., Vol. V, University of 
Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xx+235. $2.50. 

Administration, Russell, John Dale, and rr Floyd W., Vol. VI, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xx+285. $3. 

Finance, Russell, John Dale, and Reeves, Foy W., Vol. VII, University 
of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xvii+133. $2.00. 
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tirely objective. The subjective rating of general excellence, for 
instance, was a composite of the subjective judgments of the group 
of investigators who visited the institutions. 

It is obvious that the value of the coefficients of correlation and, 
consequently, the value of the new accrediting procedure depend 
upon the accuracy of the appraisals of the co-operating institutions 
to differentiate them according to degree of excellence. 

Despite the fact that the new procedures are supported to some 
extent by subjective materials, the monographs represent the first 
application of scientific methods in the appraisal of educational 
institutions and will surely set a new pace in accrediting. 

Note:—The Manual of Accrediting Procedures may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Commission, Mr. George A. Works, 
University of Chicago, for $1.50. 

A Proposed National University —The idea of a national univer- 
sity supported by the federal government was an issue in the Con- 
stitutional Convention in 1787 and has persisted to the present day. 
A history of the national university movement and a new proposal 
for the establishment of the University of the United States is the 
subject of a recently published monograph.? Presidents Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy Adams, and Hayes recom- 
mended to Congress that a national university be established. For 
one hundred fifty years a national university has been advocated 
by this group and that group, including a period of active support 
by the National Education Association beginning as early as 1872. 
From this date to the present, more than sixty bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress, but neither house has ever voted on one. “The 
story of the movement,” says the author, ‘‘is one of repeated at- 
tempts and repeated failures,’ failures because of popular inertia, 
opposition from a few influential people such as the presidents of 
some of the large Eastern universities, and the establishment of 
numerous substitutes. 

The author lists twenty-five reasons for the’ establishment of a 
national university, some of which seem not to be valid because the 
educational services proposed would duplicate present satisfactory 
services of private and state universities. However, several of the 
reasons listed argue strongly for a national university. Some of 
these, in abbreviated form, are as follows: 


* Proposed: the University of the United States, Wesley, Edgar B., The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1936, pp. x +83. 75¢. 
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A national university would plan, co-ordinate, and prosecute research (in 


matters of legislative interest). 
A national university would, by its objective study and presentation of 
facts, tend to remove many economic and social problems from the field of 


partisan struggle. 
A national university would be able to study interstate and national prob- 


lems, whereas a state university encounters some handicaps in trying to se- 


cure a national point of view. 
A national university, and only a national university, would be able to 


study international problems from the most advantageous angle. 


It is strongly recommended that the national university be estab- 
lished in Washington which is already the center of numerous re- 
search facilities, such as the Library of Congress, with its two hun- 
dred departmental libraries, and the libraries and laboratories of 
the numerous institutions, bureaus, boards, and commissions. 

The author is careful to say that he would be “‘strongly opposed 
to a national university that had any power to direct, control, regi- 
ment, or influence in any administrative way, the other colleges and 
universities of this country”’ and that he would be ‘‘equally opposed 
to a national university that was the subservient creature of the 
federal government and was, therefore, compelled to carry on studies 
and investigations for the purpose of promoting the interests of the 
political party in power.” How a national university could study 
national problems in which the national government, at the time in 
the hands of a political party, might be interested, without being 
accused by the other party of political activity is not made clear. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Statistical Method in Education, Odell, Charles W., New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1935, pp. xx+457. , 


This is a revision of the author’s Educational Statistics. 


Essays on Examinations (International Institute Examinations 
Inquiry) London: Macmillan and Company, 1936, pp. xii+168. 


Education and the Social Conflict, Langford, Howard D., New 
York: Macmillan, 1936, pp. xxvili+210. 
A Delta Pi research publication. 








IN THE JOURNALS 


“Financial Advisory Bulletin,’ Financial Advisory Service 
y ’ 


American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


A summary of the methods employed by institutions in securing advice on 
legal and financial questions. Study based on replies from 145 institutions 
representing various types of schools. 


“Why Transfer to a University,’”’ Floyd C. Wilcox, The Journal 
of Higher Education, Vol. VII, No. 5 (May 1936). 


A study based on nearly 500 questionnaires to students who have trans- 
ferred from colleges to the Universities of Chicago, Minnesota and Stanford. 
Reasons were grouped under five causes stating that universities offered better 
professional preparation, improved educational facilities and institutional 
prestige, social advantages and personal reasons. The effect of this migration 
on the liberal arts colleges is noted. 


“‘Problems of the Master’s Degree,’”’ 1936 Annual Report of the 
Association of American Universities. 


The Committee has attempted to outline a number of recommendations 
for the awarding of Master’s degrees. Among the suggestions are: 1. The de- 
gree should represent at least five years of work in which the student attains 
a special competency in one or more fields of knowledge; 2. The graduate 
year should be a stimulating and broadening experience; 3. The graduate year 
should be based upon a Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and 
represent an adequate amount of preparation in the major subject; 4. Stu- 
dents ranking low in their undergraduate work should be discouraged from 
attempting to obtain a Master’s degree; 5. The residence requirement should 
comprise at least one full academic year or the strict equivalent in summer 
sessions, at the institution conferring the degree; 6. No work open to Fresh- 
men or Sophomores should be credited toward the degree; 7. There should be 
a final examination, oral or written; 8. Transfer of credit should not lessen 
the residence requirement; 9. The Committee recommends that a thesis 
should be one of the requirements. 


“‘A New Deal for the Needy Student?” Albert Beecher Crawford, 
The Educational Record, Vol. 18, No. 2 (April 1936). 


After outlining the historical aspect of financial aid to students the author 
outlines the plan followed at Yale. Through a substantial bequest to the Uni- 
versity a procedure for dispensing aid has been established known as the 
Bursary Employment Program. Students are selected according to financial 
need and adaptability for useful work within the institution. The plan evi- 
dently is somewhat similar to the NYA program. A summary of projects 
undertaken is given together with an estimate of their value to the institution 
and the student. The author also includes his views on the NYA program in 
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general and gives some recommendations for making that project more effec- 
tive. 


“Length of the Freshman Week Program in Co-Educational In- 
stitutions,” J. R. Gerberich, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (January 1936). 


The author with co-operation from F. L. Kerr, University of Arkansas, 
secured information from one hundred sixty-eight institutions concerning the 
length of their Freshman week programs. The programs ranged from six to 
one and one half days with a model number of days of three. The report in- 
dicates that schools are contracting the number of days as 17.8%, had 
lengthened the period 44.1%, had contracted the period and 38.2% had 
made no change. There seems to be a tendency to postpone some of the 
events of the week until later in the Freshman year. There is also evidence 
that some activities have been eliminated entirely and others have been trans- 
ferred to orientation or lecture courses continuing through the first semester 
or year of college attendance. 


“College Recruiting! Salesmanship or Guidance?” R. E. Black- 
well, School Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6 (June 1936). 


The author considers college recruiting as one of the most significant prob- 
lems in the educational field today. He attributes its existence to the belief 
that there are more colleges in most states than are necessary, the depression, 
the actual operation of selective admission in a few schools, excessive endow- 
ments for scholarships in a few institutions and the increased emphasis on 
extra-curricular activities, particularly athletics, in American colleges. 

After enlarging on these causes, the author dwells on the indirect and direct 
methods of solicitations. He discusses the work of the field representative and 
objects to the salesmanship methods employed by the field men of some in- 
stitutions. The writer summarizes his opinion on recruiting as follows: 1. Pro- 
spective students should be supplied with complete and accurate information 
which will enable him to decide intelligently which institution best meets his 
needs; 2. In every institution some member of the staff adequately prepared 
should be delegated to help students in so'ving their college problems; 3. Ade- 
quate financial aid should be provided for needy students who need assistance 
and who are willing to earn it. Such help should be given with full public 
knowledge; 4. Recruiting should be a co-operative matter among the institu- 
tions of a specific territory; 5. The recruiting program should be planned in 
co-operation with secondary schools and in harmony with their guidance 
needs; 6. Recruiting should be under one person directly responsible to the 
president; 7. The office should be compensated by a salary not by a commis- 
sion. 

The writer suggests that an objective study of the problems should be un- 
dertaken by some organization such as The American Council on Education, 
The American College Publicity Association, The Association of American 
Colleges, or through one of the great educational foundations. 











PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


Under the leadership of George R. Eastman, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education of the Board of Trustees of Miami Uni- 
versity, the University Senate Committee, and the Deans of the 
Colleges, a statement of the ‘‘Educational Objectives at Miami 
University” has been published. In addition to a philosophical 
statement by Mr. Eastman, there is an expression of the objectives 
which the curriculums of the separate colleges are designed to at- 
tain. These objectives are set forth'by Dean Alderman of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Dean Ashbaugh of the School of Education, 
Dean Dale of the School of Business Administration, and Dean Kratt 
~ of the School of Fine Arts. 


“A Comparison of the Intellectual Output of Sixty-One Secondary 
Schools” is the subject of a very interesting study by Professor 
L. D. Hartson, of Oberlin College. A summary of this study is pub- 
lished in the Ohio College Association Bulletin No. 101. 


By computing the average college achievement, high school 
scholarship equated by the method used in the Admissions Office 
of Oberlin College, and O.S.U. Intelligence Test scores, Professor 
Hartson here shows that intelligence is a relatively valid measure 
for rating the probable college attainments of the pupils in general 
of a given secondary school coming to one college over a period of 
twelve years. All schools sending ten or more students to Oberlin 
in that time were included. The intelligence averages varied from 38 
to 75. The gross indication from the means is that the graduates of 
some schools are powerfully motivated while the graduates of others 
are negatively motivated. 

Recent curricular changes in the College at the University of 
Pittsburgh provide: separation of upper and lower divisions; better 
provision for students, even those in pre-professional groups, to 
pursue courses of a broad cultural nature; enlarged opportunity for 
students to take work suited to their individual abilities; addition of 
two new curriculums for groups with certain vocational interests. 

Under the new plan, general studies are pursued during the first 
two years by most students. All students are required to take Eng- 
lish Composition, English Literature, and either Physical Education 
or Military Science. They are required further so to distribute their 
work that beyond these courses they shall earn twelve credits in each 
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of three distribution fields—the Humanities, Social Sciences, and the 
Natural or Physical Sciences. This principle of distribution implies 
that there are broad fields of knowledge into which most of the usual 
college subjects can be classified, and that each student should be 
asked to have some contact with ideas, viewpoints and scholarly 
methods in each field, although within that field he may choose his 
own subject matter. 

For admission to the Upper Division the student must have com- 
pleted with a quality point average of at least .75 the program out- 
lined *>r the Lower Division, its equivalent in one of the University 
centers, or in another institution of recognized standing. In this 
division the work progresses definitely toward a degree under three 
major emphases: (1) training in the fields of knowledge represented 
in the curriculum, (2) individual development in the direction of 
particular interests, and (3) study concerning problems of signifi- 
cance to human progress. Stanton C. Crawford is Dean of the College. 


A grant of $116,000 has been approved by the GENERAL Epuca- 
TIONAL Boarp for the Co-OPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS. The six regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools in the United States are co-operating in this study. During 
the academic year 1936-37, the committee plans to study 200 second- 
ary schools distributed in the 48 states. This sampling will include 
very superior, superior, average, inferior, and very inferior schools. 
The criteria for evaluation will be: (1) qualitative judgments of 
qualified judges; (2) rating of the schools on the evaluating instru- 
ments being developed; (3) results of the testing program; and (4) 
study of the success of graduates of the schools. The co-ordinator 
for the Stupy is Mr. Walter C. Eells. 


In research Bulletin Number Three, THE Texas COMMISSION 
ON CO-ORDINATION IN EpucaTION has published THE REsuLTs OF 
THE 1935 TrestING Procram. This report contains the results re- 
ceived from 41 colleges and universities on the American Council 
Psychological Examination and the Co-operative English Test. The 
Bulletin is published by the University of Texas. 


In Bulletin Number One, THz Nortuwest ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY AND HiGHER ScHoo.s publishes A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
StupiEs IN EpucaTION Reportep By EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE Pactric NortHwest. Mr. Paul S. Filer, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, is Secretary. 
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In view of the growing interest in comparative education, it is 
recommended by THE ApvisoRY COMMITTEE ON COMPARATIVE 
EpucaTIon that the Division oF COMPARATIVE EDUCATION OF THE 
UniTEp StTaTEs OFFICE OF EpucaTION be expanded to include spe- 
cialists on education in the Latin-American countries and in the 
Orient, and the publication of circulars of information on current 
educational developments abroad and on bibliographical materials. 
This recommendation was made at the Second Conference on Com- 
parative Education, held at the Office of Education, May 1 and 2. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON GENERAL COURSES IN JOURNAL- 
1sM, Urbana, Illinois, has published Report NumMBer Two on 
FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE Coursss. This report contains a classifica- 
tion of colleges for 1935-36, and preliminary and cultural study 
programs in the field of journalism. 


Mount Houyoxke CouueGE announces a Two-UniT Puan. At the 
beginning of each year the College will accept a small group of fresh- 
men for whom the regular curriculum is materially altered. Accord- 
ing to the plan the student at any one time builds her program 
around two subjects, or units. ‘‘The first object of this limitation is 
to free her from the distraction that has too frequently resulted 
from dividing attention among a large number of unrelated subjects; 
the second is to allow her interests to be a guiding principle in the 
formation of her program. She will not necessarily study the same 
subjects continuously throughout her college course, but in planning 
her units she will be guided by her interests as they have been 
developed or as they are changed through experience.” 


THE Boarp OF EDUCATION OF PHILADELPHIA has appointed Dr. 
George A. Works of the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
to direct a survey of the Philadelphia public school system. Dr. 
Works will begin the survey with the opening of the 1936-37 term. 


A very interesting monograph entitled, WHERE THrey Go anp 
Wuat Tuey Do, a report on the graduates of PuRpUE UNIVERSITY, 
has been published by that institution. The data collected and an- 
alyzed involved a group of 2,140 graduates from the classes of 1928- 
34 inclusive. 


Registrar R. H. Schmidt, of the University of Akron, reports a 
reorganization plan for that institution. In this plan the horizontal 
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division between the second and third years of college is utilized. 
In the General College certain basic courses following a general 
pattern, and yet specifically suited to a local need, have been or- 
ganized. These courses include Hygiene, Introduction to the 
Humanities, the Social Sciences, and the Natural Sciences. The 
reorganization is the result of a study made by a committee ap- 
pointed in 1931. Registrar Schmidt was chairman of the committee. 


For some time, the presidents and members of the boards of 
trustees of six of the state-supported colleges of Arkansas have been 
holding six meetings a year to discuss problems of common interest. 
The plan has been to hold one meeting at each institution during the 
regular year. Before the meeting which was held on February 5, 
1936, it was suggested that the Deans and Registrars of the institu- 
tions be invited to meet at that time to discuss problems in which 
they were all interested. 

The institutions composing the organization are: Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Russelville; (Arkansas) State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Monticello; (Arkansas) State Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Magnolia; Arkansas State College, Jonesboro; 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway; and Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 

The first combined meeting was held at (Arkansas) Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Magnolia, on March 7. James H. Hutchin- 
son, Dean of State Agricultural and Mechanical College at Monti- 
cello, is President; G. Y. Short, Registrar at Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, is Secretary. 


H. H. Armsby, Registrar and Student Adviser, Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Missouri, presented a paper en- 
titled ‘“‘A Ten-Year Study of Iowa Placement Examinations’’ be- 
fore the Conference on Tests and Comprehensive Examinations at 
the 44th annual convention of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education at Madison, Wisconsin, on June 23, 1936. 
Professor Armsby’s paper compared scores on placement examina- 
tions with total college performance, and covered a period of ten 
years. The examinations were shown to be very significant in pre- 
dicting college success—particularly at the upper and lower ends of 
the scale. The paper was illustrated with several very interesting 
tables and graphs, and aroused considerable interest and discussion. 
Professor Armsby also presented a discussion of a paper by Dean 
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R. L. Sackett of the Pennsylvania State College on the topic, 
“Maintaining Educational Standards in the Engineering Colleges 
by Admission Requirements and Careful Elimination During the 
Freshman Year.’’ Dean Sackett presented this paper before the 
Section on Orientation of Freshmen on June 24, 1936. 


E. J. Mathews, Registrar of the University of Texas, offered a 
three-weeks’ course entitled, “Some Functions and Problems of 
College Registrars.’”’ The course included a study of the organiza- 
tion of college administration, the development of the office of the 
registrar, the function, qualifications, training, and problems of the 
registrar. 

Among the fifteen students who completed the course were regis- 
trars, assistant registrars, and prospective registrars. One of the 
registrants, Miss Chloe Lee Quebedeaux, has just been appointed 
Registrar of Westmoorland College, San Antonio, Texas. 


On May 12, the National College of Education at Evanston, 
Illinois, celebrated its Golden Anniversary. Miss Katharine George, 
Registrar of Northwestern University, was designated by President 
Sage of the A.A.C.R. as the Association’s official representative to 
the Anniversary. 

President J. R. Sage represented the Association at the National 
Youth Administration Conference held in Washington, D. C., July 
20-24. 

Mr. Alfred D. Donovan, of Manhattan College, New York City, 
attended the meeting of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations at Columbia University on August 10, as 
the representative of the Association. Mr. Donovan is in charge of 
the registrar’s office at Manhattan during the absence of Brother 
Agatho, who is pursuing graduate work at the Catholic University 
of America. 


At the annual meeting of the National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men, held at Drexel Institute last April, Mr. D. 8S. 
Lancaster, of the University of Alabama, was elected President. 
Other men chosen to fill offices in the Association for the coming 
year are Mr. Fred H. Turner, of the University of Illinois, Vice- 
President; Mr. D. H. Gardner, of the University of Akron, Secretary 
and Treasurer; and Mr. J. W. Armstrong, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Editor. 
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During the past year the University of Rochester adopted a con- 
tributory retirement program for faculty members. On July 1, 1936, 
a supplementary policy was inaugurated for all employees of the 
various schools of the University. The latter program provides death 
benefit protection to all employees and retirement insurance pay- 
able at the age of 65. 

The University will contribute approximately fifty per cent of the 
cost of both the retirement and life insurance for its employees. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN POSITION 


Dr. Curtis Merriman was recently appointed Registrar of the 
University of Wisconsin. Dr. Merriman received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Indiana University, his Master’s from Columbia, and 
his Doctor’s from Stanford. Before going to Wisconsin he was a 
rural and secondary school teacher in the state of Indiana, and Head 
of the Department of Education, State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington. 


Dr. Merriman is the author of ‘Intellectual Resemblance of 
Twins,’’ 1924, the co-author of ‘Introduction to Education,” 1929, 
and ‘Readings in Educational Psychology,’’ 1936. He succeeds Mr. 
Frank O. Holt, former president of the A.A.C.R. Mr. Holt was 
appointed Dean of Extension for the University of Wisconsin. 


On July 1, 1936, Mr. Dean Newhouse became Registrar of the 
University of Washington. He succeeded Mr. E. B. Stevens, who 
became Professor of Education in the same institution. 


Dr. R. C. Wallace, formerly the President of the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, has been appointed Principal of 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Dr. Wallace took up the 
duties of his new office September 1, 1936. 


Clarence E. Deakins, Assistant in the Office of Admissions at 
Lawrence College, became Registrar of the College, September 1. 
Mr. Deakins went to Lawrence early this year from James Millikin 
University, Decatur, Illinois, after having been Registrar there for 
eight years. 
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Dr. Robert L. Williams, formerly Registrar of the Mississippi 
State College for Women, has been appointed Assistant Registrar 
of the University of Michigan. Dr. Williams holds a Bachelor’s 
degree from Millsaps and a Master’s and Doctor’s from North- 
western. 


Mr. Percy F. Crane has been appointed Director of Admissions 
at the University of Maine to succeed Dr. James N. Hart, Dean of 
the University, who is to retire this year after serving the University 
for nearly fifty years. Mr. Crane has been Assistant Head Master 
at Gould’s Academy, Bethel, Maine, for the past five years. 


Miss Esther H. Vanderlas, Assistant Registrar, Nebraska State 
Normal College at Chadron, is taking a summer’s leave of absence 
in order to take graduate work at the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 


Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, who for the past eight years has been 
Assistant Registrar for Student Personnel at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, on September 1 became Assistant Director of the General 
College and Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Minnesota. In his new capacity Dr. Wrenn will be working with 
the University Committee on Educational Research and will be 
doing some teaching and student personnel work. He has been at 
Stanford since 1929. While there he was especially active in develop- 
ing information for those seeking advice on vocational subjects. He 
served as the Executive Secretary for the Academic Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. 


John A. Chase, Registrar of the University of South Carolina, 
has been appointed Dean of Administration of that institution. 


H. M. Showman, Registrar of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, has been named acting Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science. He will assume the responsibilities of the Registrar 
and the Dean until after the opening of the Fall Term. 


Francis Whittle, who is an assistant to Miss Mary A. Robertson, 
Registrar of the University of Alabama, completed work for her 
Master’s degree at Birmingham-Southern College this summer. 
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MEETINGS OF THE NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


A most interesting and helpful meeting of the Northwest Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars was held on June 26 and 27. The first 
day’s program was conducted on the campus of the State College 
of Washington at Pullman, and the second day’s program, at the 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Mr. Christian Miller, presi- 
dent of the Association, served as the chairman, and Miss Alice M. 
Otis as secretary. 

Among the topics presented were the following: ‘Guiding the 
Next Generation to a Stabilized Prosperity”? by Mr. A. D. H. Kap- 
lan of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; 
“Student Recruiting and Selective Admission” by Dean Charles 
H. Lewis, of the Mount Vernon Junior College; ‘Junior College 
Problems” by Elizabeth Prior, principal of the Yakima Valley 
Junior College; and ‘““The Registrar’s Office and a Program of Char- 
acter and Education” by Edwin D. Starbuck, Professor of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology, University of Southern California. Miss 
Ella L. Olesen, Registrar of the University of Idaho, presented a 
report on the Detroit convention of the national association. 


MEETING OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The eighth annual meeting of the South Carolina Association of 
Collegiate Registrars was held at the University of South Carolina 
on May 8. The program included the following addresses: ‘“‘New 
Entrance Requirements of Our State Institutions,” by John A. 
Chase, Jr., Registrar of the University of South Carolina; “‘Place- 
ment and Guidance at University of Georgia,’’ by Dean C. A. Has- 
kew, of Lander College; ““The New Plan at the University of Chi- 
cago,’”’ by Dean Kathryn Copeland, of Anderson College; ‘‘The 
Test Service of the American Council,” by G. E. Metz, Regis- 
trar of Clemson College; ‘‘Progress in Educational Measurement and 
Guidance in the University of South Carolina,” by W. C. Mc- 
Call, Director of Personnel Bureau, of the University of South 
Carolina; ‘‘The Testing Movement in Relation to Guidance,” by 
F. S. Beers, University Examiner, University of Georgia. 

The meeting of the South Carolina College Association was held on 
the following day. Miss Miriam A. Thompson, of Limestone College, 
was president of the Registrars Association during the past year. 














REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION => 
President, Wyatt W. Hale, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Reams, Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


CoLoRADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS . 
President, Mrs. Josephine Morrow, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer, Father W. D. Ryan, Regis College, Denver, Colorado 


ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES — ; 
President, Dean W. S. Anderson, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Registrar Olga Bowen, Stetson University, Deland, Florida 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS — alt 
President, B. J. Steggert, Loyola pote sag Chicago, Illinois | _ 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agness J. Kaufman, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Illinois 
Kansa8 ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS rf 
President, W. J. Poundstone, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas 
Secretary, Laura McMullen, Wichita University, Wichita, Kansas 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS : 5 
President, Maple Moores, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Poindexter, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ee 
President, T. E. Welmers, Hope College, Holland, Michigan 
MIpDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, F. Taylor Jones, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey ; 
Secretary, Margaret C. Disert, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS: , ‘ : 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. M. West, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
President, Albert Morris, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS AND DEANS Mew 
President, Mary Pulley, State Teachers College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 

NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Virginia Zimmer, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary, Alice C. Smith, The Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 


New York CouLeGe REGISTRARS AND ADMISSION OFFICERS , 
Chairman, Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, New York City 

Nort CaROLina ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS : 
President, Grady Patterson, Wake Forrest College, Wake Forrest, North Carolina ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs, North Carolina 


NorTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana : 
Secretary, (Miss) Jimmie Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND EXAMINERS 
President, W. C. Smyser, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio | : 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lillian Spindler, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ; 
President, L. A. Jones, Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Secretary, Leah Schedler, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Paciric Coast AssoctaTION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Karl M. > Stanford University, California ; , : 
Secretary, Florence Vance, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
SoutH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS , 
President, Alice A. Peck, Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Secretary, Mamie Gullidge, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Texas BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, R. L. Brewer, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Irish Graham, McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
Uta AssociaTION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS : 
Chairman, E. J. Norton, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Secretary, John E. Hayes, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
VirGInia REGISTRARS’ ASSOCIATION : Pie 
President, Mattie V. Glick, Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia ee 
Secretary, Annie C. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS : : : 
President, E. T. Smith, Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Secretary, Georgia M. Martin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: The above directory of officers for regional and state associations will be 
epee each October. All corrections and additions and all —— from regional meetings should 
e submitted to Regional Editor Enoch C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
October 1 to December 30, 1936 


October 7- 8—Education Congress, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsy]- 
vania 

October 15-17—Wyoming Education Association, Laramie, Wyoming 

October 29-30—Illinois Association of Collegiate Registrars, Charleston, Illinois 

October 30-31—Secondary Education Conference, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


October 30-31—Association of Kentucky Registrars, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky (in conjunction with Annual Education Conference) 


November 5 —Ca paapteem and Admissions Officers in the State of New York, Albany, 
ew Yor 

November 5- 7-—Colorado Education Association, Denver, Colorado 

November 8-10—Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars, San Francisco, California 

November 11-14—Missouri State Teachers Association, Kansas City, Missouri 

November 12-13—Nebraska Branch of American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebraska 

November 15-18—Land Grant College Association, Houston, Texas 

November 27-28—Middle States Association of Collegiate Registrars, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
a ss gaa with Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 

November 27-28—State Teachers Association, Fort Worth, Texas 

November 27—28—Idaho Education Association, Boise, Idaho 

Nov. 30-Dec. 4—Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Richmond, Virginia 

December 2 —Southern Association of Academic Deans, Richmond, Virginia 

December 2- 5—Annual Convention American Vocational Association, San Antonio, Texas 

December 4- 5—New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

December 28-30—State Convention of P.S.E.A., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


All corrections and additions to the above calendar should be reported to the Regiona 
Editor, Enoch C. Dyrness, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Such information should 
be sent in as far in advance as possible. 
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Contributors to This Number 


C. R. Apams 
Director of Personnel, Pennsylvania State Emergency Relief Adminis- 


tration. 

WitFrorp M. AIKIN 
Chairman, Commission on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association; and Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, and Associate in the Bureau of Educational Research. 


Wyatt W. Hate 
Dean and Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College. 


Watton C. JoHN 
Senior Specialist in Higher Education, Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. 
CuaR.eEs H. Lewis 
Dean, Mount Vernon Junior College. 
R. E. McWuInniE 
Registrar, University of Wyoming 


W. P. SHorsTaLu 
Dean of Administration, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


C. H. SMELTZER 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Temple University. Acting as Tech- 


nical Consultant on Examinations, Pennsylvania State Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. 
EvuNIcE STRABEL 
Formerly a member of the staff maintained at the University of Buffalo 
by a grant from the General Education Board; now an interviewer in 
The New York State Junior Placement at Buffalo. 
GoopWwINn WATSON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Rosert L. WILLIAMS 
Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan. 








TO THE READER: 


The Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
is issued quarterly by the Association. This complimentary copy 
of the January number is to acquaint you with the types of articles 
regularly presented. On the next page are some appraisals of the 
professional value of the Bulletin by several leading educators. 

All members of the Association are entitled to copies of the Bul- 
letin, the subscription price being included in the dues; the regular 
subscription price to others is $3 per year. Information concerning 
membership can be obtained from Miss Lorena M. Church, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Illinois. 

If you are not a member of the Association and wish to subscribe 
for the Bulletin, please fill in and mail the enclosed card. 


M. E. GuapFE.ter, Editor 








What some leading educators say about the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars— 


JOHN DALE RussELL, Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago: 


“The recent numbers of the Bulletin of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars have presented a significant amount of interesting research 
material. The Bulletin is now, in my opinion, one of the best sources, if indeed 
not the very best source, of information concerning the findings of research 
on problems of American higher education. As a group the college and uni- 
versity registrars of the country are keenly aware of the important contribu- 
tion which research procedures may make toward the improvement of their 
services and the betterment of higher education generally. The Bulletin re- 
flects this attitude and thus affords an excellent medium for the dissemination 
of the findings of research studies in this field.” 


CHARLES E. F RILEY, President, lowa State College: 


“T think the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
should be read carefully by every administrative officer in our American col- 
leges and universities and by every student of higher education. 

There is a real need for thoughtful studies of administrative problems in 
the American colleges and universities such as are being sponsored by the 
Bulletin.” 


Frep J. Keuiy, Chief, Division of Higher Education, United 
States Office of Education: 


‘‘Among the publications now serving as mediums for disseminating the 
findings of administrative research in higher education, the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars takes high rank. Its contents are 
valuable not alone to registrars but to all those college administrative officers 
who deal with student admission, registration, promotion, grading, failure, 
graduation and other similar problems.” 


W. H. Conepon, Director of Admissions, Lehigh University: 


“T find the Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars the 
most helpful of a number of professional publications which I receive. I like 
it particularly because it is satisfactorily professional in its attitude, quite 
inclusive in its scope, and, for the most part, practical in the material which 
it presents.” 
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